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the Judaic Law. Proudly advancing in that role, he could claim the 
mantle of rabbi,' a teacher knowledgeable in the Torah. Part 1 ends 
with Paul’s famous conversion on the road to Damascus, but, as we 
shall see, this was a Jewish experience. We disentangle Paul’s conversion 
from the fallacy that Paul deliberately separated himself from Judaism: 
Paul saw himself as one in a long line of Israel’s visionary prophets. 

In Part 2, we see Paul debating the significance of Jesus’ Resur- 
rection with other Jewish leaders in the fledgling Christian movement 
and crafting his teaching about Jesus for the different communities of 
Christians in the Mediterranean world. Christianity in the Mediter- 
ranean basin varied enormously from city to city, congregation to 
congregation. But in setting after setting, a single, radical theme rever- 
berates in what Paul, as a rabbi, taught: The chosen people, “Israel,” are 
defined, not by kinship and not by obedience to the Torah, but by their 
belief that the risen Jesus, the Christ, is the Son of God. That view, pas- 
sionately embraced and fiercely argued, put Paul at odds not only with 
most other rabbis of his time, but also with those who were apostles 
before him: Peter, James (the brother of Jesus), and Barnabas. 

We will see how Paul played a crucial role in the division that later 
occurred between Christianity and Judaism, religions often described 
as having parted ways, each going off in its own direction. But the re- 
lationship between them is much more fraught than a parting. It is 
more like a divorce, in which the partners keep returning to common 
experiences and affections that are no less potent for having soured. 
Following Rabbi Paul’s journey permits us to trace the roots of the ran- 
cor and regret that emerged when Judaism and Christianity became 
separate, antagonistic religions—and I hope this biography will help 
readers ford the gulf that separates the two faiths. 

Part 3 of the book deals with Paul’s extraordinary ambition: to speak 
as an apostle for the whole of Christianity. Paul devoted his massive tal- 
ent and energy to achieve a prophetic breakthrough in Jerusalem, the 
heart of Jesus’ movement. He wanted to bring a sacrifice on behalf of 
Gentile Christians directly to the Temple and, by doing so, unite pa- 


gan and Jewish believers in a single Israel. His vision of all humanity 
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ments are priceless to anyone interested in religion, for any reason. But 
his letters are also as limited as Paul was. He did not write one line 
about his physical environment during the thousands of miles he trav- 
eled by foot, caravan, and ship. He mentioned many people by name, 
sometimes with tenderness and sometimes with anger, but only for 
what they did or didn’t do in the service of his message and its an- 
nouncement. Paul, in his own mind, was merely a herald of the only 
truth that mattered. His emotional restraint was always at war with his 
unreserved passion for Christ. 

What Paul does not say makes the Book of the Acts of the Apostles 
an extremely valuable resource in any attempt at biography. A broad 
consensus of scholars puts the date of Acts around 90 C.z., some thirty 
years after Paul had stopped writing. But the writer of Acts clearly in- 
corporated earlier material in his narrative: the travel notes of one of 
Paul’s companions, for example.’ The likely author of those notes was 
Timothy. 

Many details in Acts correspond to historical and archaeological ev- 
idence. That doesn’t make Acts more reliable than Paul’s letters, but it 
does mean that what Acts says should be assessed, not simply rejected.* 
Sometimes there is good reason to infer that Paul keeps a self-interested 
silence that Acts breaks, while sometimes Acts’ myth of peace and una- 
nimity in the early Church is simply implausible. 

Perpetually restless, reckless with his own life and the lives of oth- 
ers, Paul careened around the Mediterranean—Asia Minor, Judea, 
Syria, Greece, and Italy-—wrecking the tranquility of synagogues, fo- 
rums, and churches, making friends and breaking friendships with the 
compulsive abandon of a man possessed. Paul is inexplicable apart from 
the environment of apocalyptic zeal, intense mysticism, and incipient 
violence that characterized first-century Judaism and Christianity. As J 
have read his own words over the years, he has never seemed to me an 
armchair theologian or a self-possessed saint. He is not nearly as pious 
or serene as his reputation among dogmatists and hagiographers sug- 
gests. 

A professor at my seminary thirty years ago liked to tutor me pri- 
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This city was a commercial bridge between caravans to the north 
(where east and west also met by land routes) and shipping to the 
south. Even without the Cilician Gates, fertile soil and diligence would 
have provided for Tarsus’s survival; with the Gates, Tarsan markets 
made for wealth, and its people had every reason to take pride in their 
achievement. 

The people of the highlands benefited from Tarsus by trading rugs 
and tapestries, somewhat as they do today. Their bartering over high- 
quality carpets was comparable to their Persian and Indian counter- 
parts, but the designs they wove were different. Although some of the 
high court styles of Greece and Egypt and Persia were imitated, carpets 
from the Taurus range were renowned for the vivid, primitive designs 
of a people who resisted assimilation. Abstract symbols in red wool—a 
diamond with eight limbs and a mandala within, an insect sketched 
around an inverted triangle—stand for a scorpion, admired because ac- 
cording to myth a scorpion would rather sting itself to death than ac- 
cept capture or defeat. Whatever its scientific merits, that claim applied 
more directly to the people of the mountains, who profited from their 
Greek and Roman masters without actually submitting to them. 

The bazaars that sprang up due to trade were polyglot. Merchants 
came in from the mountains and the sea, some from far afield, setting 
up their wares under tents. Tent-making firms such as Paul’s family ran 
made a huge profit—providing portable stalls and accommodations, 
and repairing damage to the canvas and felt that protected a caravan’s 
wagons and to the leather that harnessed its animals. The mountain 
people spoke their own Cilician language but made themselves under- 
stood in Greek and sometimes Latin to the bulk of their clients, the 
servants of wealthy nobles and Roman colonists. Aramaic was also spo- 
ken by the Syrians who traded there as well as by many of the local 
population from the time of the Persians. Merchants from the Black 
Sea and Europe also passed through and did their business in Aramaic, 
Greek, or Latin: whichever worked best. When trade involved not 
only finished products and handiwork, but silver and lead from the 
Taurus Mountains as well as iron from Pontic Cappadocia, dealers and 


customers had every reason to find a way to make themselves under- 
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PAGAN: TARSUS 


Every year, Tarsus mounted a spectacle for Tarku, the people’s favorite 
god among the many they worshiped. 

The city was built on Cilicia’s swampy coastal plain, drained for 
agriculture over the centuries. Dio Chrysostom made fun of how far 
short Tarsus fell from classical norms of civic beauty (Discourses 
33.24-30). With its flat landscape and dirty river, Dio Chrysostom ac- 
corded Tarsus the kind of respect that Manhattan’s young professionals 
give The Bronx. Tarku more than compensated for that. 

Tarsus had passed from Hittite control to Assyrian control (during 
the ninth century B.C.E.); after that came the Persians (during the sixth 
century B.C.E.), with their powerful bureaucracy and an insistent pol- 
icy of speaking Aramaic for official purposes throughout their vast em- 
pire. The coming of Alexander the Great in 334 B.c.£. and the dynasty 
of his general Seleucus that succeeded Alexander preserved many 
Persian ways, increasingly leavened with Hellenistic art, philosophy, 
and language. The culture that shaped Paul from the beginning of his 
life was pagan as well as Jewish; even the Aramaic he learned at home 
had been imported by the Persians. Greek was the intellectual oxygen 
of his thought. And when it came to his proud Jewish heritage, cul- 
tural memory taught him that Rome was its indispensable guardian. 

The Romans had to wrest control of Cilicia from the pirates and lo- 
cal kingdoms that plagued Tarsus during the last years of Persian rule. 
Rome’s firm measures revived the underlying economy of the region; 
the new rulers had little to do but police the place to enjoy the con- 
tribution of loyal, prosperous subjects and citizens. Yet Tarsus never 
lost its affinity with the Near East; its natives retained their customs and 
language when foreigners took over the reins of power. Cilician pride 
was almost as famous as the fine linen that bore the name of their re- 
gion, and it came out in religious festivals. 

Four teenage men held a canopy for the image of their divine hero 


as they stood on the corners of a garlanded wagon that oxen drew 
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into heaven. Sorrow and festivity, tears and joyful song had joined in 
this moment long before written or oral memory. Festival unleashed 
the passion and vitality of a proud people, roused by feasting to make 
their fortunes the coming year from the soil, from the river, from the 
mountains, from the marketplace. With the process of his dying, the 
god lived eternally. He fused death and life in a way comparable to 
Osiris in Egypt, Dionysos in Greece, Tammuz in Syria. 

Some of the women who sang this moment were veiled from head 
to toe in the old Cilician manner, so thoroughly they could not see 
well enough to walk in the street without assistance (Dio Chrysostom 
Discourses 33.48), a bizarre sight next to Roman ladies in their flimsy 
linen. Priests presided over the rituals in long-robed, ceremonial dress, 
proud to underwrite feasting as well as mediate the divine. Tarku per- 
haps gave his name to this city, and in any case he was an appropriate 
icon for a diverse population up and coming with civic ambition. 
Every year Tarsus brought itself to birth in the cycle of planting and 
harvesting, trekking and shipping, wheeling and dealing that made it 
rich. 

Paul’s ancestral Judaism probably prevented him from taking part in 
the festivals of Tarku. But he had to have seen them, and their signifi- 
cance was embedded in his culture; his own words show how deeply 
they shaped his religious consciousness. In one of his rhetorical flour- 
ishes, he describes himself as being led in procession amidst clouds of 


incense, on the way to a personal apotheosis (2 Corinthians 2:14—16a): 


Thanks to God, who always leads us in procession in the Messiah, and 
manifests the fragrance of his knowledge through us in every place, 
because we are Messiah’s aroma for God among those who are being 
saved and among those who are perishing, either a fragrance of death 
for death or a fragrance of life for life. 


Burning in his experience much as Tarku did on his pyre,’ the mature 
Paul spoke in the idiom of his youth. He had never carried Tarku on 
his palanquin, but the faith he embraced in his maturity enabled him 
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References in Paul’s letters speak of manual work as onerous (1 
Thessalonians 2:9; 1 Corinthians 4:12; 2 Corinthians 11:7), and some 
commentators have concluded that his skill was acquired late in life and 
grudgingly. But these references don’t settle the question. People then 
as now often complain about their work, even when it is rewarding. In 
any case, tent-makers in antiquity formed up into guilds of masters and 
apprentices, and to imagine Paul just picking up tools as an adult and 
quickly mastering the skills and social networks required to make tents 
commercially seems implausible. Even Hillel—a far more important 
Pharisee than Paul ever became—had to make his living from unskilled 
journeywork. Hillel also came from the Diaspora (in Babylonia rather 
than Cilicia) a generation before Paul and shows us how tough it was 
to earn a living without established professional contacts. 

Paul’s family in Tarsus in all likelihood brought him up in this trade. 
As prominent citizens of Tarsus—and Roman citizens—they shared 
the huge tax advantage that Rome gave the city, and profitable con- 
tacts came their way. As citizens they were expected to extend their pa- 
tronage to the city, but they had means enough to do that without 
difficulty. Citizenship was well worth the expense in terms of the com- 
mercial advantages it gave: access to business with the Roman army 
and magistracy as well as the tax break. 

Jewish families congregated on the Sabbath to hear their Bible—the 
Scriptures of Israel—read in its Greek version, and lived in easy prox- 
imity to one another. This enabled them to gather for worship within 
the walking distance allowed on the seventh day, and made sure that 
they frequented only those shopkeepers who observed the laws of 
kashrut. Theirs was an enclave community, perhaps seven thousand 
strong, a town within a city rather than a ghetto. The civic authorities 
did not segregate them, but they insulated themselves from the worst 
excesses of promiscuous Tarsus. 

Families of wealthy men such as Paul’s father could afford real man- 
sions with courtyards, space for the extended family, and servants’ 
quarters. We can’t estimate the size of Paul’s family exactly, but the 


Book of Acts does mention a sister whose son was in Jerusalem when 
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prophecy, Judaism claimed her as its own. The Sibylline Oracles 
(3:809-29), a popular Diaspora book written in Greek and never in- 
cluded in the Bible (whether in Hebrew or Greek), presents the Sibyl 
as Noah’s daughter-in-law! Sometimes obviously made-up history is 
the most accurate measure of an ancient people’s faith, because it shows 
us what they wanted to believe was true. 

For Israelites in the Diaspora, the most noble of non-Jewish people 
(such as the mantic Sibyl), even if they did not fully embrace Judaism 
by circumcising their males, could acknowledge the God of Israel by 
following the commandments of Noah: refraining from idolatry, from 
consuming blood, and from promiscuous sexuality. Such people were 
known as worshipers of God or God-fearers, who—like their Jewish 
contemporaries—held themselves aloof from some of the civic reli- 
gions of Tarsus. 

Avoiding idolatry and blood, of course, meant not taking part in sac- 
rifices for Tarku and similar exercises. Yet in the bustling market, even 
ordinary meat might appear under the icon of a god or goddess to 
whom it was notionally sacrificed at the moment of slaughter. Idolatry 
of this sort was an ancient form of advertising (unless it is truer to say 
that advertising is idolatry in modern dress). Jews and God-fearers 
avoided that, just as they insisted that animals for consumption should 
be killed by cutting their throats rather than by strangling, so the meat 
was well bled. Even the program of avoiding promiscuity was not an 
easy matter; the Torah prohibited marriage with near relations (Le- 
viticus 18:6-17), a customary practice among the elites of the Hel- 
lenistic world. 

Jews and God-fearers stood apart from the ordinary life of the city; 
often they even sat apart. At several archaeological digs, inscriptions 
carved in the ancient stone benches of theaters and stadiums in Asia 
Minor indicate that seating was especially designated for “God-fearers”’ 
and “Jews,” away from those devoted to blood sausage who chanted 
praises to diverse gods and cultivated prohibited liaisons. Jews them- 
selves also kept the Sabbath, which opened them to charges of laziness, 
and their food laws were held to be more than odd. Why would any- 
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himself, collected revenue for the Temple in Jerusalem, and settled dis- 
putes. To become one of these men was the height of his ambition. 

Paul no doubt had heard of the most famous teacher of international 
Judaism, Philo of Alexandria. Philo came from a family of aristocrats; 
his brother served the Romans as a treasury official in Egypt and en- 
joyed excellent relations with Herod Agrippa (Herod the Great's 
grandson, who died in 44 C.E.). Philo’s own vast, erudite corpus of 
work flowed from a cosseted life whose ornament was well-spent 
leisure. In all the ornate twists and turns and genuine complexity of his 
thought, Philo was committed to the fundamental Diaspora principle 
that the best that Greek philosophy had to offer and the Torah of 
Moses together attested to the power and moral character of one God, 
the God of Israel. 

Paul once wrote directly about his own Jewish heritage (Philippians 
3:4-5): he had been circumcised on the eighth day, a true Israelite by 
parentage, birth, and practice, not merely an admirer of Judaism. He 
was descended from the clan of Benjamin and spoke Aramaic® as well 
as Greek from his birth. By means of his family and their synagogue, 
he was acculturated as a Jew in a thoroughly Hellenistic city. 

Paul also says he attached himself to the Pharisees (Philippians 3:5); 
they became the first intellectual influence on Paul at the earliest stage 
of his adult life. Pharisaism was originally a movement in Jerusalem; 
its aim was to influence the conduct of worship and sacrifice in 
the Temple. Outright control of the Temple’s operation eluded the 
Pharisees, but they did manage to gain access to the Sanhedrin, the 
most important Jewish governing body in Jerusalem. Outside Je- 
rusalem, initially in the cities and towns of Judea and Galilee, the 
Pharisees pursued their agenda: they convinced local populations to 
immerse themselves for purification in the kinds of bathing pools they 
mandated (the miqvaoth), to observe regulations of tithing, and to exert 
particular care in the storage and preparation of foods. In all of this the 
purity of the Pharisaic household was analogous to the order the 
Pharisees desired to see in the Temple; fellowship at table in their prac- 


tice became commensurate with sacrifice. 
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characterized Pharisaic sympathizers. One method of Pharisaic propa- 
ganda was written communication. Both the authorities of the Temple 
and their Pharisaic competitors wrote letters to urban communities in 
the Diaspora to encourage them to maintain the practices and attitudes 
they preferred. This epistolary literature, missives from Jerusalem to 
the Judaic community at large, was an important feature of life within 
Paul’s synagogue, and he aligned himself with Pharisaic sympathizers 
there. Writing as an apostle years later, he showed himself a master of 
just this sort of communication. 

His letter-writing also shows that Paul’s parents schooled him to a 
level beyond the bare ability to read and write. Yet for all his attain- 
ments in rhetoric, he offers remarkably little by way of references and 
allusions to classical literature. He quotes a scrap of Menander while 
writing to his Corinthian readers (1 Corinthians 15:33), and the Book 
of Acts has him reel off a little Aratus during a speech in Athens (Acts 
17:28). But that is pretty much it. 

In this regard Paul contrasts sharply with Philo of Alexandria, his 
older contemporary. Philo was no mere controversialist, but a public 
intellectual who contributed a commentary on the whole of the Pen- 
tateuch in elegant, literary Greek, with philosophical cadenzas and a 
thorough mastery of classical allusions. The Diaspora never produced a 
more committed, better-read, brilliant representative than Philo of 
Alexandria. He wrote more than Paul, better than Paul, with philo- 
sophical accomplishment. In comparison with him, Paul would not 
merit a footnote within the intellectual history of the first century, ex- 
cept that he became a Christian. When you read Philo, you realize 
what Paul was not, could not have been, and never wanted to be- 
come—any more than any Pharisee of his generation. 

In the style of his letters, Paul deliberately eschewed the kinds of 
classical references that Philo rejoiced in. He wrote to the Corinthians, 
“I decided not to know anything among you except Christ Jesus” 
(x Corinthians 2:2); he avoided the classical allusions we might expect 
from a master of rhetoric so consistently that it looks hike a lifelong 


habit, not just a consequence of his conversion to Jesus’ movement. 
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closes with the Revelation of John, which develops the imagery of 
Daniel. Early Christian preachers seized upon Daniel’s references to the 
Resurrection (12:2) and to the angel like a person or “a son of man” 
(7:13, 10:16) as predictions that Jesus fulfilled. 

They forged those associations so effectively, it is difficult for 
Christians to think in any other terms. But in the young Paul’s time, 
Diaspora Judaism saw that angel and the Resurrection he brought as 
predicting Israel’s triumph, not Christianity’s. This “one like a person” 
was the angel of Israel, whose elevation before God marked the eter- 
nal dominion (Daniel 7:13—18) of “the holy ones of the Most High.” 

The Bible in Greek commonly circulated with what amounted to a 
preface, called the Letter of Aristeas. Aristeas’s story shows the kind of 
revelatory power Diaspora Judaism attributed to its Scriptures. Aristeas 
says he was a go-between in arranging for a translation of the “Bible” 
(which is called just that, Aristeas 316) from Hebrew to Greek in 
Alexandria. King Ptolemy acts on the advice of his librarian Demetrius 
and sends Aristeas and a companion to secure the services of seventy- 
two elders (six from each clan of Israel) from the high priest in 
Jerusalem. Amid much pious gift-giving and lavish banqueting, they 
are set up in a mansion on an island near Alexandria, miraculously ac- 
complishing their task in just seventy-two days, the same as the num- 
ber of translators. No wonder this version was called the Septuagint, 
meaning “the Seventy,’ in Greek. 

Aristeas delivers its punch with its characterization of the principal 
characters. Ptolemy is a just ruler who frees hundreds of thousands of 
Jewish soldiers and slaves and donates a golden table to the Temple in 
Jerusalem, all because—although a Gentile—he is devoted to “the Most 
High God.” His librarian insists on the translation, since the Bible is 
philosophically accomplished and can teach his master to govern wisely 
(Aristeas 28-40). Together, the legendary Ptolemy and Demetrius are 
just what Egypt lacked at the time of the exodus: wise rulers who ac- 
knowledge the God of Israel. 

Eleazar, the equally idealized high priest they appeal to, is the key 


figure in the narrative: the supremely rational teacher at the heart of 
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to call their city “Juliopolis” (Cassius Dio, Roman History 47.26). 
Augustus’s affections for distant Cilicia were cemented by his own tu- 
tor, Athenodorus of Tarsus. 

Athenodorus, a prominent Stoic philosopher, was brought up in 
a village near Tarsus. Widely traveled, he had tutored Augustus at 
Apollonia in Macedonia. By then Athenodorus had already studied in 
Rhodes and journeyed to Rome, and was famous enough to warrant 
Cicero’s recommendation for his teaching on nobility (Letters to Friends 
3.7.5). That made him more notable in Cicero’s mind than Tarsus it- 
self. The later Stoic master Seneca (Paul’s contemporary) also quoted 
Athenodorus. Seneca embraced Athenodorus’s teaching that, during a 
period of political corruption, a man can serve the body politic by 
means of private virtue among friends (On Tranquility of Mind 3). 
Seneca also cherished and developed the theological side of 
Athenodorus’s Stoicism (Moral Epistles 10.5), “Know that you are freed 
from all desires when you have attained this: that you ask God noth- 
ing except what you can ask openly.” 

Augustus had studied with Athenodorus in 45 B.C.E., and 
Athenodorus came back to Rome with him the next year. The old 
philosopher eventually asked the emperor for retirement around 15 
B.C.E.; he took up a commanding position in Tarsus. Athenodorus 
ruled by imperial warrant, which gave him the ability to exile corrupt 
local leaders and insist upon a philosophical oligarchy centered on the 
local academy. 

Academies in the ancient world were loose affiliations of seminars 
rather than formal institutions. Teachers would lecture to students and 
engage in dialogue, sometimes at public expense and sometimes in the 
hope of attracting private students. Provided they posed no threat to 
public order, these floating talk-shops were considered an ornament to 
an ambitious city. In exchange for offering both wisdom and enter- 
tainment, shelter in buildings or porticoes was a small price to pay. 

Tarsus’s academy, for all its accomplishment, did not compete with 
those of Alexandria or Athens or Rome; it even trailed Antioch, 


Corinth, and Carthage in influence. This was apparent to Strabo 
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Like many other gifted young intellectuals from Tarsus before and 
after him, Paul knew that he needed to make his reputation abroad to 
have any impact in his native city or elsewhere. And “abroad” for a 
fledgling Pharisee could mean only one place: Jerusalem. His ship set 
sail one day during the summer season when travel was easiest, a steady 
wind blowing from the west across the Mediterranean. The ship was 
one of the many merchant barks that plied their trade along the coast, 
filled with grain, amphorae of wine and oil, ingots of metal, and com- 
mercial merchandise. They hugged the shore despite their large size 
and the danger of rocks, to facilitate sightings for navigation and to 
make frequent harbor stops well away from the threat of pirates and the 
@peinsea. 

Before he set foot on this tubby bark, he had seen such vessels put 
in at Tarsus and observed the loading and unloading of their cargo. But 
only at sea could he witness the ceaseless activity of a gnarled, skilled 
crew whose feet gripped mast and deck with a confidence he (and his 
stomach) could only envy. Even during the summer, a storm at the 
west end of the Mediterranean can make sea conditions treacherous at 
the east end and digestion for new sailors parlous at best. 

A citizen had the right to wear a toga,” but Paul did so only occa- 
sionally. He had in any case probably left his best clothing at home af- 
ter a last, formal leave-taking from his family prior to his journey. After 
all, a toga would be no recommendation to any Pharisee he might 
study with in Jerusalem, his ultimate destination. But his linen tunic 
would have been new, with a woolen cloak and leather sandals stowed 
below with his few affairs. 

Judging from a description written during the second century (Acts 
of Paul 3.3), the twenty-one-year-old who stood on deck—proud as a 
college freshman—was short, bowlegged, and a little thick around the 
middle. We can infer that his hair was thinning already because he be- 
came quite bald as a mature adult. Perhaps, given the chronic condi- 
tion that developed later in his life, he felt a little stinging in one eye; 
but he might have been aware of the sensation only as a vagrant tear in 
the salt air. 

This journey and the many that followed it brought him countless 
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gerly recruited Jewish converts to their cause in Jerusalem and other 
cities. 

In contrast to the rigorous simplicity of the Essenes, Paul also saw 
styles of dress and cookery in Jerusalem as exotic as could be found 
anywhere, but crammed into the narrow streets of what was already a 
thousand-year-old city. The Romans and their Herodian client-kings 
had occupied Jerusalem for nearly a century, adding their own charac- 
teristic structures—most prominently the Temple Mount, Herod’s 
Palace, and the Antonia Fortress—but they had not superimposed their 
typical grid plan of wide streets and avenues at ninety-degree angles. 
Visitors negotiated a tangle of alleyways and streets. Above them all, 
the Temple stood out on its gleaming white pedestal, a sacrificial en- 
gine spouting flame and smoke in its colossal testimony that the God 
of Israel alone ruled here and one day would rule everywhere. 

High priests, priests, and their Levitical retainers lived an easy walk 
west of the Temple, while the Pharisees were quartered a little south 
of that wealthy district. Paul found some Pharisees’ houses standing be- 
tween the priests’ on the north and the Essenes’ further to the south. 
Families lived cheek by jowl, pressing into the streets with their wares 
and often setting household items out for cleaning and airing. Here 
Paul found his dream fulfilled: the Pharisees drew adherents from all 
the family lineages of Israel in common dedication to the ideal of liv- 
ing with one another. In such constant purity, they had ready access to 
the Temple. So in terms of both physical and metaphysical proximity, 
they lived as close to the LORD as any Israelite in any age could live. 

The Pharisees were proud of their distinctive sets of cups and pots 
used for daily acts of purification. Airing in the street outside their 
houses, these utensils marked the way to Paul’s new neighborhood. 
The most famous patriarch of the Pharisees, named Gamaliel, taught 
his family that, if they had to share an alleyway with priests, they 
should awaken early to put household wares outside before the priests 
did. You didn’t want to let them set out their vessels first, because then 
they could claim that the alley could be used only for priestly recepta- 
cles that day (Erubin 6:2 in the Mishnah). Living at close quarters 
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Extreme physical demands often accompanied high attainment in 
prayer. When Elijah prayed for rain, “he put his face between his 
knees” (1 Kings 18:42). Leaning forward over his legs (either straight or 
crossed), he turned his body inward, restricting his own breath. Elijah 
later approached the very presence of God when he fasted on Mount 
Horeb, passed through wind, earthquake, and fire, and heard a still, 
small voice. At that climactic moment he wrapped himself in his own 
prophet’s mantle (1 Kings 19:13). Those who later practiced the vision 
of the divine presence imitated this gesture, covering their heads and 
faces in a practice that lives on in Jewish liturgies to this day. 

Gamaliel allied himself with priests in order to practice his own dis- 
tinctive disciplines. Within the Temple’s inner court, where sacrifices 
took place, it was customary to engage in what were called “the thir- 
teen acts of prostration in the sanctuary.’ These prostrations were not 
little bobs of the head or bows of the knee. To prostrate oneself was to 
lie facedown on the stone pavement—whether hot in the sunlight or 
cold in the morning, whether damp from washing or spattered with 
the soot and grease of offering—in obeisance to the sanctity manifested 
there. To this ritual of thirteen acts of reverence, Gamaliel and Rabbi 
Hananiah, prefect of the priests, added a fourteenth (Sheqalim 6:1 in 
the Mishnah), and their followers took up the practice. 

Why add this innovation, which—like any change in ritual—could 
only arouse comment and controversy? Because Gamaliel and Hana- 
niah, the patriarch and the priest, believed they knew from ancient tra- 
dition just where the ark of the covenant had once been located in the 
Temple, and they suited their practice to their special knowledge. 
Under Gamaliel’s authority and Hananiah’s permission, Paul and other 
Pharisees would sweep into the Temple at the time of sacrifice, fringed 
robes swirling. At sacred point after sacred point they raised their hands 
to heaven in the ancient position of prayer, and then lowered them- 
selves fully to the stone pavement, taking their weight on the tip of one 
toe on the way down. It was a smooth, powerful adagio, all the more 
impressive for the number and strength of the young men, muscled 


limbs under rippling fabric. 
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Ritual bath in Jerusalem (photo courtesy of Daniel Frese/BiblePlaces.com). This ritual 
bath had once been a covered cistern; converted into a stepped pool for purification, or 


miqveh, it offered privacy for those who prepared themselves to ascend to the Temple. 
Its date, design, and proximity to the Temple are discussed in Eilat Mazar and Benjamin 
Mazar, Excavations in the South of the Temple Mount. The Ophel of Biblical Jerusalem: 
Qedem, Monographs of the Institute of Archaeology 29 (Jerusalem: The Institute of 
Archaeology, 1989) 53 (Locus 7037). 


On any occasion, visitors and worshipers alike thrilled at the sight of 
priests, Levites, Pharisees, Essenes, and assorted adepts in their various 
choreographies of prostration, punctuated by their Psalmic incantations 
of Yahweh’s praise. But the cognoscenti of the Temple—among whom 
Paul quickly numbered himself—appreciated the significance of 
Gamaliel’s fourteenth prostration. 

The ark of the covenant had once led — into battle. A portable 
box capped with a golden platform where two winged cherubim 
(griffinlike monsters) faced each other, it defined the sacred space 
where the God of Israel sat enthroned in their midst. It was a holy and 
dangerous source of divine power (1 Samuel 6:1—11): to treat it lightly 
meant instant death (2 Samuel 6:1—10). Solomon understood that the 
Temple was the only safe place for it (1 Kings 8:1-13). But this ark had 
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ners blocking the view of any Temple police—a punch thrown with 
the frank power of all one’s weight. Those skills coupled with more el- 
egant means could exert Pharisaic power in the Temple, although its 
official rulers were the priests, whose protectors were armed police 
backed by Roman might. Direct mob action against the priests would 
lead only to disaster (as the case of Rabbi Jesus and other revolution- 
aries proved). Gamaliel mastered discreet force, moral persuasion, bril- 
liant argument, and strategic alliance with some high priests in order to 
get his way, and Paul became a proud soldier in his service. 

Gamaliel had keyed himself into the same sort of eschatological fer- 
vor that had motivated Jesus to enter Jerusalem in the last year of his 
life. A major difference between them was that Gamaliel had exactly 
the kind of local knowledge, influence, and finesse in Jerusalem that 
Jesus had lacked. The prophet Zechariah had predicted that all the na~ 
tions of the earth would stream into Jerusalem to offer worship there. 
The rabbi from Galilee tried to realize that prophecy directly, even 
organizing his followers in a raid to throw merchants out of the 
Temple, because Zechariah said in the very last words of his book, 
“There shall no longer be a trader in the house of the LORD of hosts 
on that day” (Zechariah 14:21).’ There is no room to doubt the pas- 
sion of Jesus’ commitment, but that doesn’t mean he was unique in 
that passion. 

The followers of Gamaliel cherished Zechariah’s injunction to insist 
on just and peaceful judgments in Jerusalem (Aboth 1:18, citing 
Zechariah 8:16). God’s apocalyptic plan centered on justice, so that all 
the nations of the earth would converge on Jerusalem (Zechariah 
8:23); “ten men from all the languages of the Gentiles will take hold of 
the hem of one Jew, saying, We will go with you, because we have 
heard that God is with you.” Gamaliel did not share the rustic program 
of direct action that Jesus committed his life to, but that did not make 
him any less committed in his own way to the prophetic vision of how 
all humanity would one day flow toward Mount Zion. 

In fact, Rabbi Gamaliel’s affinity with Rabbi Jesus caused Paul to 


shift his own allegiance within the Pharisaic movement. Gamaliel had 
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In the contest between Caiaphas and Gamaliel, he went with the high 
priest. 


IN THE SUMMER OF 32 C.E., Paul broke with Gamaliel, publicly tak- 
ing part in the execution of Stephen, a follower of Jesus, by stoning. 
Like his name, Stephen’s natural language was Greek. He belonged to 
one of the Greek-speaking synagogues of Diaspora Jews that dotted 
Jerusalem. The influx of these Hellenists (as the Book of Acts calls 
them, see 6:1—8) strained the patience and resources of the apostolic 
group that looked to Peter for leadership. Not only was the Hellenists’ 
preferred language Greek rather than the Galileans’ Aramaic; the 
Galileans were living communally, and the arrival of these new believ- 
ers put a strain on their common purse. Stephen emerged as a natural 
leader (a “‘servant,” diakonos) of this subgroup, reputed for his practical 
wisdom and miracles as well as his skill in debate. 

Taunted for his belief in the risen Jesus by a crowd of skeptics,” in- 
cluding members of other synagogues (6:8—15), Stephen harangued his 
opponents and finished by saying that, at that very moment, he was 
having a vision of Jesus, raised from the dead and standing at the right 
hand of God (7:1-56). Fatally, he also declared—at least according to 
his opponents—that this triumphant Jesus would destroy the Temple 
(6:14). While Peter and those around him worshiped tranquilly in the 
Temple and broke bread in their communal home (Acts 2:46), Stephen 
insisted on confronting people in the Temple with a vision of Jesus that 
he claimed would change everything. The crowd reacted by stoning 
him. 

Stoning was laid down in the Torah as the punishment for blas- 
phemy and, prior to execution, the judges who inflicted the punish- 
ment removed their outer garments in conformity with the practice 
mandated in the Mishnah (Sanhedrin 7:5). Acts reports that in this case, 
they left their clothing with a young man named Saul (Acts 75700), 
who agreed with what they were doing. 

This is how Acts introduces Paul, so it offers no analysis of why Paul 
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ciples during meals his “blood” and the bread his ‘“‘flesh,” as if those 
meals supplanted offerings in the Temple within God’s affections. In 
Jesus’ mind, wine and bread did not stand for his personal blood and 
body, but they did take the place of sacrifice. That was enough to get 
some people on the council to agree with Caiaphas, despite the reluc- 
tance of teachers such as Joseph of Arimathea and Gamaliel, so that 
Jesus could be identified to Pilate as a threat to the public order and 
Rome’s hegemony. 

To a young Pharisee such as Paul, assaults on arrangements author- 
ized by the high priest threatened covenantal worship in the sanctuary, 
and talk of meals replacing Temple sacrifice was blasphemous. Visions 
such as Stephen’s and his prophecy of doom insulted the sanctuary. The 
focus of God’s presence was the Temple, specifically the mercy seat 
over the ark—spiritually still to be acknowledged in the Temple ac- 
cording to Gamaliel’s teaching—where men of Paul’s discipline regu- 
larly devoted their prayers, their thoughts, and their bodies. Now 
Stephen, a Greek-speaking Jew, announced that he had seen what the 
Book of Daniel called “one like a person,’ an angel of God with a hu- 
man face and form, and that he was none other than the renegade from 
Nazareth who had challenged the high priest.’ Blasphemy was too 
light a word for this nonsense. Paul, never one to take things lightly, 
was revolted. He joined in the stoning of Stephen. 

Paul’s career as a persecutor of Jesus’ followers was no flash in the 
pan, and he refers to his anti-Christian activity in his letters (Galatians 
1:13; 1 Corinthians 15:9; Philippians 3:6). But at the time what he did 
was more for the Temple than against Jesus; from the altar, recognition 
of the one true God radiated to the whole Diaspora. The figure of the 
high priest appealed to any young aspiring Pharisee in the Diaspora. 
Caiaphas held the same office as Eleazar in Aristeas. From Jerusalem— 
the very center of Israel—Eleazar had authorized the Greek Scriptures 
that Paul could read and appreciate on the basis of the literary and 
rhetorical training he benefited from in Tarsus. Without the Temple, 
and the sacrificial good order the high priest maintained there, what 


would become of Israelites all over the world? 
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blow from heaven, but it had been lying in wait for him for centuries, 
as primordial as the story in Exodus of revelations to Israel in the 
wilderness. 

The Mediterranean sun at noon burned hot that summer day in 32 
c.E.; a handful of Pharisaic zealots from the Temple, armed with letters 
to synagogues in Damascus from the high priest, stopped at midday for 
their devotions. As they approached their destination, their prayers had 
focused increasingly on the Temple as the only site of divine epiphany. 
Their minds ranged back to the Sanctuary they had left behind on a 
mission to protect its sanctity. 

Stephen’s vision in the Temple, of Jesus raised from the dead, stand- 
ing at God’s right hand (Acts 7:56), had challenged the unique status of 
the Temple as the gate of heaven. Stephen claimed that Jesus had be- 
come a prophet like Moses, and that his new prophecy spelled the end 
of the teaching that God dwelt solely in the sanctuary (Acts 7:37—50). 
“Heaven is my throne, and earth my footstool”: These words, origi- 
nally from the Book of Isaiah, meant for Stephen that “the Most High 
does not dwell in buildings made with hands.” That is what drove 
Rabbi Paul to side with Caiaphas. His band of Pharisees were shock 
troops of Caiaphas’s opposing stance, grounded in absolute confidence 
in the sanctuary as God’s palace. Visionary messengers who claimed 
that it needed radical reform were a nuisance at best, and Stephen’s 
claim that his dead rabbi knew what was best to do with the Temple 
tipped into blasphemy. The Temple, and the Temple alone, disclosed 
God’s glorious power on earth. 

The young Pharisees murmured their prayers and chants a few days 
into their journey, each companion following his own custom within 
eye- and earshot of the others. Then Rabbi Paul cried out (Acts 
26:1—-20).' Deep in his meditation, he became aware of a strange pres- 
ence, and light dazzled around him. That was when his companions 
heard Paul shout out: “Who are you, Lord?” Like seers such as Enoch 
and Daniel before him, he was afraid of what he believed was an an- 
gel. This unknown entity ratcheted up his fear by accusing him in 


Aramaic (using his Aramaic name), “Saul, Saul: why are you persecut- 
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stripped from spiritual reality. Here the cover is removed from God’s 
Son, who is “in” (en) Paul, within his consciousness in an experience 
uniquely his. 

Paul’s experience was not of an objective event that other people 
witnessed with him. He alone was converted that day. His brief refer- 
ence in Galatians relates to a personal moment of disclosure, an un- 
veiling of the divine. He conceived of his mystical breakthrough in 
ways rooted in his mixed background, pagan and Jewish. Part of its sig- 
nificance for him was that the risen Jesus represented the fusion of his 
Tarsan heritage and his Judaic faith. 

Many Stoics in Tarsus were taken up with the possibility of people 
moving beyond knowledge of the divine—and becoming divine them- 
selves. Cicero—the Stoic philosopher who briefly governed Cilicia 
and was familiar with the teaching of Athenodorus of Tarsus—voiced 
this hope for exaltation to the status of the gods. Cicero related the 
Stoic theme of apotheosis in his classic composition, the “Dream of 
Scipio,” his friend. 

In the dream, Scipio is taken into heaven, reminded of its superior- 
ity to the earth by an angelic guide, and then told he is not limited by 
his own mortality (Republic 6.24): 


Know, then, that you are a god, which lives, feels, remembers, and 
foresees, indeed rules, governs, and moves the body over which it is 
set, just as the supreme god does with the universe. And just as this 
eternal god moves the imperfectly mortal universe, so an everlasting 


spirit moves a frail body. 


Stoics promised immortality, apotheosis forever, and foretastes of that 
in this world. Knowledge of one’s true self mirrored the power of the 
supreme god of heaven. 

The popular source of early Judaism called 1 Enoch reflected a sim- 
ilar longing and shows how the God of Israel could fulfill Stoic aspira- 
tions.” Precisely because it was a popular, composite work, there were 


many add-ons through the centuries, but among the most ancient of 
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to the heaven within himself. That is why the answer to his question, 
“Who are you, Lord?” came as the most terrifying words he ever 
heard: “I am Jesus, whom you persecute!” (Acts 26:15) No response 
could have agonized him more. Profound loyalty to the Temple, not 
malice, had led Paul to serve Caiaphas, to resist the malcontents from 
Galilee and the Diaspora who claimed that their dead rabbi’s authority 
trumped the high priest’s. Yet now this angelic Son of God was iden- 
tifying himself as Jesus, risen from the dead. 

That ended Paul’s commission from Caiaphas and, in his own mind, 
it also put him irrevocably in the wrong. God revealed his Son in Paul, 
but as an accuser. Biographers and others have remarked on the guilt 
that Paul’s letters sometimes express, but looking for mysterious psy- 
chological causes is superfluous. He openly admitted (1 Corinthians 
15:9): “I am the least of the apostles who is not worthy to be called an 
apostle, since I persecuted the church of God.” 

He not only acknowledged his guilt in so many words, but also 
spoke of it while referring to Jesus’ Resurrection and his own experi- 
ence of the divine Son’s appearance. While traveling to Damascus, this 
vision taught Paul that the Galilean rabbi whose movement he had 
been trying to stamp out was God’s Son. There really is no mystery 
about the source of Paul’s sense of guilt. 

This painful dissonance, between knowing the divine Son within 
him and feeling the profound conviction of his unworthiness, never 
left Paul. This tension powered his ceaseless activity: He might not be 
worthy to be called an apostle, “but I labored more than all of them” 
(1 Corinthians 15:10). He strove to work off his unintended blasphemy 
against God’s Son, turning his life over to the guidance of his prophetic 
vision. This divine Son could become the holy center of God within 
every person, as Jesus had within Paul: Paul’s vision gave him the 
theme of his thought, and of his life. 


GOD DISCLOSED the divine Son in Rabbi Paul for a specific purpose: 


“so that I should announce him triumphant among the Gentiles” 
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dented redemption. That is why his conversion involved both a per- 
sonal conviction of his guilt and a commission to announce Christ to 
non-Jews. In their forgiveness, their sanctity, he sought the assurance 
of his own. 

Just as the content of his apocalypse pulled Paul back to his Diaspora 
heritage, so the form of his experience—and the way it is recounted in 
the Book of Acts—mirrors the vision of Daniel, the classic hero of 
Israel in exile. Originating during the second century B.C.£. in Judea, 
the Book of Daniel was quickly translated into Greek in an expanded 
form and was seen by many Greek-speaking Jews as the climactic last 
book of their Bible. Daniel provided a model for the belief that seers 
could be given personal messages by angels that they were to convey 
to the faithful. These messages could involve detailed timetables of the 
end of the world, but their tenor conveys encouragement and assurance 
of divine favor. 

In chapter 10 of Daniel, the angel Gabriel provides the seer with the 
secret of the end of days. Daniel’s vision of the angel is much more de- 
tailed than any account of Paul’s vision, but the emphasis on light is a 
common element, as Gabriel is described as clothed in linen and gir- 
dled with gold, “his body like gold stone of Tarshish, and his face as 
the appearance of lightning, and his eyes as lamps of fire, and his arms 
and his feet like dazzling polished brass, and the sound of his words like 
the sound of a roar” (Daniel 10:6). Like Rabbi Paul’s, this vision was 
fearsome. 

As compared to Acts’ narrative about what happened on the road to 
Damascus, the very next sentence in Daniel is truly striking (Daniel 
10:7): “And I, Daniel, alone saw the vision, and the men that were 
with me did not see the vision. But a great quaking fell upon them, so 
that they fled to hide themselves.” That corresponds to what Acts nar- 
rates about Paul’s companions (Acts 9:7), so frightened they are 
“speechless, hearing a voice, but seeing no one.” 

This description directly contradicts a speech Acts attributes to Paul 
later in the book (22:9): This speech agrees that Paul’s companions 
were frightened, but that they saw the light and did not hear the voice. 
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WHAT EXACTLY was the vision that took away Rabbi Paul’s sight? A 
couple of years after he wrote to the Galatians about his conversion, he 
Sent’ a letterto Christians inthe Greek city of Corinth. There, he 
specifically lists himself as one of the hundreds of people, including 
apostles and Jesus’ kith and kin, by whom Jesus “‘was seen” after his 
crucifixion (1 Corinthians 15:5—8). Paul knew the visionary reality that 
blinded him was Jesus, risen from the dead, and he identified himself 
as a witness of the Resurrection. What he says about Resurrection in 
this letter to Corinth sets out the most exact explanation he ever gave 
of what he saw on his way to Damascus in 32 C.E. It is also the only 
firsthand written account in the New Testament of what the risen Jesus 
looked like. 

When he posed the question of the kind of body the risen Jesus has, 
Paul was contemptuous of materialist claims. There have always been 
people, Jews and Muslims as well as Christians, who think that for 
Resurrection to have any meaning, it must involve resuscitating the 
physical body that died. That assumption lies at the root of a great deal 
of literalist thought, whether it is a Fundamentalist’s claim that Jesus 
was raised in just “the same body” in which he died or an atheist’s claim 
that the Gospels are exercises in wishful and nonsensical thinking. 

Paul flatly contradicts any suggestion that the dead are resuscitated 
when God raises them and impugns the intelligence of anyone who 


would accept that idea (1 Corinthians 15:36—38): 


Fool, what you yourself sow does not become alive unless it dies! And 
what do you sow? You do not sow the body that shall be, but a bare 
germ, perhaps of wheat or of another grain. But God gives to it a body 
exactly as he wants, and to each of the seeds its own body. 


Imagine what would have happened had Paul attended a modern sem- 
inary, to train to be a priest or pastor. He never showed concern to 
soften the blow of his contempt when he felt like challenging a re- 


ceived opinion. His professors would no doubt suggest another line of 
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When Jesus and his followers claimed that the Temple was to be 
ruled by Zechariah’s prophecy rather than the high priestly party, who 
could expect the high priests to cheer? But there was little reason, ex- 
cept in extreme cases, for opposition to this new movement outside of 
Jerusalem. The problem was that Paul was an extreme case—and re- 
mained so all his life, whether as Pharisee or apostle. Once Paul con- 
verted, Caiaphas’s supporters could see him only as a traitor, and Paul’s 
visionary flip-flop made it easy for them to spread distrust in him per- 
sonally. 

Jesus’ followers were wary, too. Paul remembered people shaking 
their heads in wonder, saying, “The one who once persecuted us now 
announces the faith that he once laid waste” (Galatians 1:23). He tried 
to put positive spin on that, but it did not enhance his reputation for 
integrity. In the full flow of his rhetoric at a much later stage in his life, 
Paul bragged that he had become all things to all people (1 Corinthians 
9:22). At this stage Paul wasn’t anything to anybody. 

Remaining in Damascus would have produced only increased ani- 
mosity. A return to Jerusalem immediately after his conversion was out 
of the question, although Acts naively does have him go back there at 
this stage (9:26). Even commentators who argue for the general relia- 
bility of Acts don’t believe that.'® It would take years before he could 
enter Jerusalem again, as Paul indicates in his letter to the Galatians. He 
specifically says he did not go to Jerusalem, but departed for “Arabia,” 
only returning to Jerusalem via Damascus three years later (Galatians 
1:17-18). The Arabian region—the country southeast of Israel, politi- 
cally at that time the kingdom of the Nabateans''—is where Paul 
worked out the implications of his vision for himself during three years 
of self-imposed exile from all the people he knew, whether in 
Jerusalem or Tarsus. 

Nabatea at first seems an unlikely destination for Paul at this time. 
Although Aramaic was spoken there, it was a different dialect from 
what he had learned in Tarsus or adapted to in Jerusalem. The religion 
of the Nabateans consisted of the worship of tribal deities and venera- 


tion of their ambitious kings among Arabian peoples who, like the 
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Another more profound force moved him to “Arabia”—a pull 
rather than a push. His letter to the Galatians provides this clue to Paul’s 
experience and reveals his religious motivation for traveling to the 
kingdom of the Nabateans. Talking about the mount of vision, where 
Moses was given the Torah, Paul says that Sinai is “in Arabia” 
(Galatians 4:25). During the modern period, Sinai has been located on 
the Sinai Peninsula (hence the name), but in antiquity, people vener- 
ated Nabatea as the place of Moses’ vision. Paul went to Arabia, to the 
mountain of vision, because only there could he resolve the deepest 
conflict he ever faced, a conflict that left a permanent mark on his 


thinking and on the character of Christianity. 


WHEN PAUL SPEAKS of Sinai in his letter to the Galatians and locates 
it in Arabia, he does so to disparage it. He compares Sinai to Hagar, the 
Egyptian slave Abraham took as a surrogate wife (Genesis 16). For him, 
Sinai represents bondage, Jerusalem as hamstrung by law, while the 


heavenly Jerusalem is free (see Galatians 4:22—26): 


Because it is written that Abraham had two sons, one from the slave 
woman and one from the free woman. But the one from the slave 
woman was born of flesh, while the son of the free woman was born 
through promise. These things are meant allegorically: they are two 
covenants, one from Mount Sinai—bearing for slavery—that is Hagar. 
Hagar—which is Mount Sinai in Arabia—corresponds to Jerusalem 
now. She serves as a slave with her children. But Jerusalem above is 


free: that is our mother. 


Once he began writing to predominantly non-Jewish communi- 
ties, this sort of analogy came easily to Paul, yet it must have been 
very demanding on his Gentile readers. Although the message that 
they were not required to keep the Torah of Moses came as a relief 
to some of them, it is difficult to imagine what people only recently 
exposed to biblical themes and living in the middle of Asia Minor— 


as the Galatians did—can have made of this convoluted argument. 
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Acts and Paul’s letters agree that, when he preached during this pe- 
riod, he spoke of Jesus as God’s Son and Messiah (Acts 9:20, 22; 
Galatians 1:1, 16), as makes sense, given the circumstances of his own 
conversion. To him, God’s Son, uncovered in the believer, opened the 
font of Spirit, so that the promises to Israel could be fulfilled. But nei- 
ther Paul nor Acts claims that he had any success in such preaching, 
whether in Jewish congregations or among Gentile groups. Some of 
the bitterness of that failure also shines through Paul’s rhetoric equat- 
ing Hagar and slavery. 

Jews of the time saw Nabatean Arabs as circumcised descendants of 
Abraham through Hagar and her son Ishmael (Genesis, chapters 16 and 
21). These were the Ishmaelites, next of kin to the Israelites, who had 
descended from Sarah and her son Isaac. What better place for Paul to 
start bringing non-Israelites into the fledgling movement centered on 
Jesus? Yet Paul’s letter to the Galatians echoes no affection for the land 
of Sinai and denigrates Hagar, while Acts expunges any reference to 
the three years of Paul’s Nabatean sojourn. It clearly was a period of 
isolation and withdrawal. 

Nabatea nonetheless gave him the space he needed to come to terms 
with Moses in his own mind. Without that settlement of accounts, Paul 
could never have come into his own. Writing to communities of 
Christians in Corinth more than twenty years later, he referred in a 
stunning image to the significance of Moses. It is still difficult to be- 
lieve your eyes as you are reading; you might expect him to compare 
Jesus to Moses, and even that would have been an extraordinary argu- 
ment within the Judaism of the period. But he doesn’t go that way. 
Instead, in the kind of move that gives arrogance a bad name, he com- 
pares himself to Moses. 

The Torah says that Moses veiled himself after meeting God on 
Sinai, to protect the Israelites from the glory that was revealed in 
his face (Exodus 34:32-35). In Paul’s own time, elders in synagogues 
also veiled themselves, imitating Moses’ precaution." In a calculated 
reversal, Paul makes the veil that is the sign of Moses’ glory in the 


Torah into the proof that Moses conveyed glory only indirectly. 
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or Roman client-kings. Yet Acts’ portrait does complement the scene 
in 2 Corinthians, because Paul confronted pressure on two fronts in 
Damascus. Aretas wanted to be rid of him as an activist of a greater ter- 
ritorial Israel. But many people who gathered in synagogues were be- 
mused at best—and often offended (Acts 9:21)—that the same young 
Pharisee who was sent to Damascus to denounce followers of Jesus was 
now one of them. 

Both Aretas and the Jews who opposed Paul in Damascus had a 
grievance. He did stand for a radical inclusion of Gentiles within Israel, 
or—what amounts to the same thing—a radical extension of the scope 
of Israel to include Gentiles. He managed to scandalize both Jews and 
Gentiles with exactly the same message. 

He also put off most disciples of Jesus in Damascus. At this time all 
of them devout Jews, they could only have been bewildered by this 
former Pharisee’s sudden conversion, as much away from the Torah as 
to God’s Son. Later Christianity, deeply influenced by Paul’s letters, 
easily conceived of an opposition between Christ and the Law. When 
Gentile Christians came to dominate churches, they saw themselves as 
practicing a religion separate from Judaism, for the most part free from 
the regulations of the Torah. Most followers of Jesus around the year 
35 denied there was any breach with the Law, opposing Paul’s view of 
the Torah as subsidiary to the apocalypse of God’s Son. They rejected 
his vision-induced obsession with Gentiles. 

Primitive Christianity was a movement within Judaism, directed to 
Israelites by Israelites, and offering hope to Gentiles only insofar as the 
Prophets promised that Israel would govern the world. No one had yet 
said—at this point, not even Paul—that anyone who believed in Jesus 
as God’s Son automatically became an Israelite, no matter what his or 
her genealogy. All that was yet to be worked out in 35 C.E. 

Judaism’s attitudes toward Gentiles did not amount to some unusual 
narrowness of perspective: The fact is that most religions (including 
Christians at their earliest period and today) and most civilizations see 
themselves as the best model for humanity, and others as anywhere 


from second-rate to barely human. When they faced the question of 
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made him the first to see Jesus alive after his crucifixion (as Paul said in 
1 Corinthians 15:5, apparently ignoring the role of Mary Magdalene in 
the Gospels); in his experience Jesus’ Resurrection opened the world 
of Spirit to those who believed in him. 

Peter made baptism—until his time strictly a ritual of immersion for 
the sake of purity within Judaism—into the moment of one’s immer- 
sion in Spirit. His vision of Jesus raised from the dead, which took 
place in Galilee (John 21:1-24), pressed him to return to Jerusalem. 
This was where Rabbi Jesus had promised that God—just as the 
Prophets predicted—really was making the Temple there into a house 
of prayer for all the nations of the world (Mark 11:17), the fountain of 
Spirit for all the earth.? With Peter’s guidance, other apostles returned 
to Jerusalem and they joined with him in collective visions of Jesus in 
their midst. 

The disciples worshiped regularly with Peter in the Temple and of- 
ten “broke bread” in their common home (Acts 2:44-47). Peter’s 
group lived communally in Jerusalem like an extended Galilean family. 
They also replicated the Galilean custom of living together without 
money: their possessions were communal. They ate Eucharist together 
as a domestic meal, beginning with a patriarch’s petition for divine 
blessing spoken over the bread and invoking Jesus’ visionary presence. 

This visionary Jesus appeared and promised, “John indeed immersed 
with water, but you will be immersed in Holy Spirit, after not many 
of these days” (Acts 1:5). And during the Jewish feast of Pentecost, 
Spirit descended upon them in the shape of flame over their heads 
(Acts 2:1—4), an emblem of mystical experience in the Judaism of the 
period.’ This endowment of Spirit proved to be the pivot of the entire 
movement of Jesus after his death. Indirectly familiar with this teach- 
ing as a result of controversy about it in Jerusalem, Paul the persecu- 
tor embraced it as a result of his vision. His move to consult Peter 
personally made excellent sense. 

For Peter and those like him, baptism was more than a good dunk- 
ing; immersion in Jesus’ name brought a rush of Spirit—and the hu- 


man heart needed serious instruction to be open to this infusion from 
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two men or the connection that lasted long beyond this initial en- 
counter in Jerusalem. 

Paul’s vision of Jesus resonated with Barnabas’s personal knowledge 
of Jesus from the early days of the movement until when Jesus raided 
the Temple to object to the high priest’s installation of vendors there. 
Barnabas knew from firsthand experience that Jesus’ motivation for the 
last, climactic protest was to realize the prophecy of Zechariah.‘ At the 
end of days, Zechariah had forecast, the Gentiles would stream into 
Jerusalem with Israelites in order to offer sacrifice in the Temple with- 
out any commercial middlemen. 

“My house shall be called a house of prayer for all the nations,” Jesus 
had said (Mark 11:17), quoting Isaiah’s promise that the blessings of 
Israel would be for the whole world. And that word “nations”—in 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek as well as in Latin—means Gentiles. 
Paul’s vision compelled him to announce Jesus to the Gentiles as God’s 
Son—to take this message directly to them without converting them 
to Judaism or making them God-fearers. When Barnabas brought Paul 
to Peter, he introduced Jesus’ movement to the possibility of a com- 
pletely new understanding of what their rabbi stood for. Rabbi Jesus 
had never taught this way, but Paul claimed that the risen Jesus man- 
dated this special mission. 

All the while he learned from Peter, the issue of how his commis- 
sion to the Gentiles could be fulfilled consumed Paul’s heart and mind. 
Getting at that was tough—precisely because Rabbi Jesus never had 
spoken of deliberately including non-Jews in his movement. Neither 
could Peter offer direct guidance on the basis of his Pentecost vision. 
That had prophesied an outpouring of Spirit on Jews and converts to 
Judaism all over the world, not the direct approach to Gentiles with- 
out conversion to Judaism that Paul’s vision demanded. 

That is why something strange happened next. Strange, that 1s, if 
you expect that earliest Christianity was a harmonious movement in 
which disagreements were muted. After merely fifteen days with Peter, 
Paul left Jerusalem completely, going to “Syria and Cilicia” (Galatians 
1:21), the Roman province that included Tarsus. Acts states more 
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man, it remained a painful disgrace (see Josephus Antiquities 4.238—39). 
Just the thing for a Diaspora interloper who thought he could compare 
himself to Moses: the Mishnah says the punishment is for failing to ob- 
serve the Torah (Makkot 3:14). The synagogues of both Damascus and 
Jerusalem had the means and the will to administer the thirty-nine 
lashes, and it’s likely Paul received a couple of his five floggings in those 
cities. Whatever he said about Gentiles and the Torah, he was an 
Israelite, and he accepted the authority of synagogues and its physical 
cost. 

Peter and his colleagues were themselves sometimes harassed by the 
high priest and his sympathizers, who arrested and beat them (Acts 
4:I-21; §:17-42) in an attempt at intimidation. The apostles had every 
reason to bundle Paul out of the country to reduce tensions in the city. 
They were concerned with living inside Jerusalem, not with some out- 
landish outreach to Gentiles who denied Judaism. 

Daily life posed challenges enough without Paul’s presence. In their 
little community, in a neighborhood of small houses between the 
Pharisaic neighborhood and the Essenes’ settlement, the apostles and 
their adherents lived expectantly, free to hope that this Temple and this 
world would indeed be transformed according to the golden promise 
that Zechariah had prophesied and Rabbi Jesus had put into action. 
The demands of sacrifice as well as survival depleted their meager re- 
sources. Barnabas, always loyal to Peter, saw his prestige increase when 
he sold his property in Jerusalem and gave the proceeds to Peter’s apos- 
tolic group (Acts 4:32-37): a wealthy child of the Diaspora became a 
son of Galilee for the sake of Jesus. 

Peter’s group was ferocious when it came to the ideal of communal 
wealth. Once a man and his wife both claimed to have given the full 
value of a property they sold to the apostles, but in fact held some 
money back for themselves. Peter interrogated them one after the 
other (Acts 5:1-11). He accused them of lying to God, and supernatu- 
ral violence broke out immediately—they both literally dropped dead, 
according to Acts. 

Assessing the accuracy of this account isn’t at issue here. The point 
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But Antioch also brought Barnabas contacts that did not come at all 
naturally to him. God-fearers in Antioch for the most part lived and 
worked among ordinary Gentiles. Ordinarily, Gentiles were what we 
call pagans: idol-worshiping, sometimes pig-eating subjects of Rome 
who had views of Judaism that ranged from incomprehension to out- 
right prejudice. What should happen if some of these idolaters pre- 
sented themselves for baptism in Jesus’ name? 

Peter's vision and his visit to the house of Cornelius did not cover 
that. He acted on the basis of visionary experience, not systematic the- 
ology; what he saw in Joppa empowered him to baptize God-fearers, 
not pagans. Yet vision or no vision, Barnabas could not get away from 
this issue. Antioch precluded any neat separation between God-fearing 
Gentiles and the rest of the non-Jewish world. In any case, how exactly 
would you know whether a given Gentile acknowledged the God of 
Israel? Attendance in the synagogue was a matter of reputation; no one 
kept complete records. In a mixed community, the practice of baptiz- 
ing God-fearers was bound to splash over onto pagans. 

So the inevitable happened in Antioch before it happened anywhere 
else: Pagan Gentiles were immersed in Jesus’ name for eternal life. The 
story of Paul’s baptism at the hands of Ananias makes it quite clear that 
any disciple could conduct immersion in Jesus’ name; the hierarchy of 
clergy that later monopolized the ritual had not yet emerged. It was 
perfectly natural for some God-fearing Gentiles, living in a tenement 
with hundreds of other workers representing dozens of different an- 
cestral religions, to speak of Jesus to their pagan colleagues. When they 
believed in the risen Jesus, the natural response was to celebrate and 
confirm this fresh outburst of God’s Spirit by means of immersion 
in Jesus’ name. After all, if Peter—who was sensitive to issues of im- 
purity—could overcome his scruples about cleanness to baptize 
Cornelius, how could a God-fearer deny baptism to a fellow Gentile? 

Antioch pressed the logic of Peter’s vision to its limit—and beyond. 
The simple fact is, he did not authorize baptizing pagans. Questions 
and problems emerged immediately from what happened in Antioch. 


If Gentiles were to be immersed in Jesus’ name, how much did they 
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way to Jerusalem, but to answer the invitation of Barnabas. Barnabas 
came personally to Tarsus, seeking Paul out (Acts 11:23-26). That was 
no small honor for Paul’s family. Here a wealthy son of the Diaspora, a 
Levite as well as an apostle, wanted Paul to help teach and guide com- 
munities in Antioch that believed in Jesus. 

Paul’s relatives must have been bewildered. Jesus’ movement was an 
oddity to them; they could not have known in 40 c.z. that the com- 
munities their son served would one day constitute a religion separate 
from Judaism. At the time, Barnabas’s visit seemed to vindicate Paul’s 
longing for a rabbi’s standing, albeit in offbeat congregations. With his 
family’s blessing, he left the comfort and prosperity of Tarsus behind to 
make his way as an apostle. 

Eager pagan “Christians’”—as they were now openly called—trav- 
eled with him. During the decades between 40 c.£. and the end of the 
first century, that name caught on, and believers embraced it, too. But 
Paul himself never used the term: He knew where it came from and the 
kind of distance from the heritage of Israel it implied. The pagan 
Christians of Antioch already knew they were unlike God-fearers and 
Jews: They still wanted an apostle for themselves. Paul was their golden 
boy. He had seen the risen Jesus—that is what made him an apostle— 
and his vision directed him toward pagans just as Peter’s pointed him 
toward God-fearers. They fussed over Paul, offering him scented oil 
and fresh food during the voyage. 

Pagans who met Barnabas and Paul for the first time were known to 
compare Barnabas to Zeus, with his bearded, strong, and reserved 
presence, and Paul to Hermes (Acts 14:12)——largely because he never 
stopped talking. That comparison must have crossed the minds of the 
pagan Christians from Antioch as Paul basked in the importance of his 
first real commission as an apostle. 

With that commission came tough questions. How would he put 
into effect his revelation that Gentiles became Sons of God by immer- 
sion in Jesus’ name, just as Jews did? Would he have them baptized as 
soon as they professed faith in the risen Jesus—while they still believed 
in other gods? After all, people in Antioch celebrated the revival from 
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being known by God—how can you turn again to the weak and im- 
poverished deities that you want to slave for again all over?” Paul put 
himself right up into the faces of the idols, just as they were in his face. 
It was easy enough for the Scriptural prophets of Israel to mock the 
statues of metal and wood that other people worshiped, precisely be- 
cause they were foreign deities. Paul had to walk into tenements filled 
with idols—sculptures at the entrance downstairs, oil lamps with gods 
whose images flaunted their power or allure, wall paintings daubed by 
amateurs or beautifully completed by craftspeople in off hours. 

His torrent of words excoriated idolatry. Those who gathered 
around him, listening out of conviction or curiosity, learned very 
quickly to leave the grossest ornaments of their world behind them. A 
lamp with a Priapus in full erection—a common enough motif during 
the time—must have elicited a cataract of syllables from him. He felt 
no compunction at all about telling people what to do. Many of them 
had to make the choice between baptism and prosperity. If the more 
wealthy among them made a show about bringing meat that had been 
sacrificed to an idol to a meal with believers, he told them to eat their 
food at home (1 Corinthians 8:9—13; 11:20—22)—and to stop drinking 
themselves drunk, to boot! 

“If you have myriads of guides in Christ, you don’t have many fa- 
thers—for in Jesus Christ I spawned you through the message of tri- 
umph” (1 Corinthians 4:15): That thought he repeated in a variety of 
ways. He reveled in this role, crossing thresholds of houses that a 
Barnabas or a Peter would never enter, delivering his revelation that 
pagans could know the divine Son within them at baptism without 
obeying the Torah, despite the real sacrifices he demanded. He loved 
the rabbinic title “father” and would allow it to no one else once he 
was in charge of a gathering of believers. If other teachers insisted that 
they should be circumcised in the way the Torah demanded of 
Israelites, Paul responded that these interlopers should cut off their own 
genitals (Galatians 5:12). Fatherly care brought with it an unblinking 
assertion of authority. 

His patriarchal pride put him in conflict with another school of 
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Why should anyone maintain that believing in Jesus and receiving the 
Spirit of God made you an Israelite? That kind of thinking was a sedi- 
tious confusion of ethnic difference from the perspective of the Roman 
Empire, and a blasphemous denial of the Torah from the point of view 
of Judaism. 

Paul and Barnabas fled to Iconium, nearly a hundred miles southeast 
of Antioch. That took them well away from the ire of local Roman 
dignitaries, because Iconium’s peasants, carpet-makers, miners, and 
traders boasted little more than a market, some extra accommodations 
for travelers and traders, and a small contingent of Roman colonists. 
But there was a synagogue (in the sense of a congregation, with or 
without a building), whose loyal participants had no doubt in their 
minds about the true Israel—and no patience with Paul’s revisionism. 
Fiercely loyal to their heritage, they cherished the local tradition that 
survives to this day," that Iconium was the first city built after Noah’s 
flood. 

Local Gentiles were no less fierce in their pride: they boasted that 
this was the place where Perseus had beheaded the Medusa. Neither 
Jews nor Greeks were ready for Paul’s message that there was no real 
difference between them. Acting together, they threatened him with 
stoning (Acts 14:1-5)—the ultimate punishment for blasphemy. 

Acts can be so apologetic, commentators have been tempted to re- 
gard such reports as exaggerations. But Paul himself once catalogued 
his apostolic woes (2 Corinthians 11:24-27). Even before the final con- 
flicts of his life, he had faced up to mortal threats: “From Jews five 
times I got the forty lashes less one; three times I was beaten, I was 
stoned one time, three times I was shipwrecked—a night and day I 
spent at sea. With frequent journeys, in dangers of rivers, in dangers of 
thugs, in dangers from my race, in dangers from Gentiles, in dangers 
in city, in dangers in wilderness, in dangers at sea, in dangers from false 
brothers, in toil and hardship during frequent sleepless mights, in 
famine and thirst, in frequent fastings, in cold and nakedness. . . .” 

He could not resist voicing radical ideas that had not been heard be- 
fore, and he often did so at the risk of his life. The threat of stoning at 
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ing experience of the formation of Christ within them, so that they be- 
came Israelites, one with the people of God’s eternal choosing. Paul’s 


suffering, his near death, had revealed the glory of God in Christ. 


PAUL ENJOYED personal care and sympathy in Derbe; his sympathiz- 
ers—a mixed group of peasants, slaves, and petty entrepreneurs— 
nursed him back to his usual rude health. Most important—his 
rhetorical gifts had at last found the focus that gave them genuine 
power. He had mastered a dynamic, persuasive technique of propagat- 
ing Spirit, discovering a theme and an approach that would resonate 
with disaffected denizens of the Roman Empire everywhere—and he 
knew it. 

The people of Galatia had no prospect of being in charge of their 
own lives; they did not have recourse to the solace of a universally rec- 
ognized religious tradition, as did the Jews of Galilee. Slaves did not 
rule their own bodies, their own sexuality. Any hopes they had for a 
real life, for control over their own bodies, for intimacy—freedom 
from the pain and debilitation of daily existence—found expression in 
religious poetry rather than in political thought or action. Paul made 
the message of Jesus into that kind of poetry. 

Festivals of gods of rebirth—Dionysos, Osiris, and Attis for example, 
as well as Tarku from across the Taurus Mountains—excited the 
Galatians. These gods returned from death in the spring, and rituals 
called Mysteries? permitted people to join them in becoming divine. 
Springtime revival brought them the prospect of rebirth into a differ- 
ent life in another world. In our time, oppression typically results in 
movements of political liberation. In antiquity, amid an empire whose 
apparatus of terror permitted no politics, the Mysteries offered free- 
dom. 

Paul promised the dispossessed of Derbe and surrounding villages 
that they could be drenched with the Spirit of God that poured out 
through Jesus, the divine Son who was raised from the dead in the 


spring. Every baptism meant a new way of life could be lived imme- 
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insistence on his independence, Paul did not acknowledge that himself, 
while Acts was so taken up with the dewy-eyed belief that Christians 
can fully take care of one another that it also ignored what Paul’s fam- 
ily did for him. But much later, in a letter written in Paul’s name by 
one of his followers, the apostle conceded his continuing debt to the 
family traditions of his home city (see 2 Timothy 1:3). Those traditions 
included help for pilgrims, help they extended to their broken son, still 
scarred from his near execution; he stayed with them several months 
before he made his way to Antioch. 

With fresh sets of clothing, a staff, sandals, a newly bought cloak, and 
money from his family, Paul the traveler and apostle was on his way by 
ship to Antioch again in 45 C.B. He was not dressed as Jesus’ apostles 
had been back in Galilee during the 30s. His linen tunic was expensive 
and decorated on the border in the Greco-Roman manner. His hair 
was close-cropped, following imperial fashion; his staff had been care- 
fully carved and smoothed, his sandals were thick and of high quality, 
his woolen cloak was finely woven and fitted with an ornamented 
clasp. His traveler’s bag, slung over his shoulder, contained changes of 
clothing and even a few tools. Not for him the mandate to travel bare- 
foot, without staff or extra tunic or staff or bag. That was advice for a 
different time and place, when Jesus’ followers were commanded to 
treat all of Galilee as if it were part of their own household.’ This was 
no local foray, but real travel; and that made being an apostle different. 
He intended to reenter Antioch on the Orontes with the same kind of 
confident preparedness he had left with. This was to be a triumphal re- 


turn, as if from the dead. 


SURPRISE DID GREET PaurL in Antioch, but without triumph. 
Conflict had been brewing in the city between Jewish and God-fearing 
believers during his three-year absence. He did not cause this argu- 
ment, but his return certainly did nothing to settle it. Some disciples 
from Judea—Pharisees by background and continuing practice at the 


same time they were Christians—arrived in Antioch and insisted that 
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righteous Gentiles, and proudly spoke of his encounters with them 
in Galatia completely apart from meetings in synagogues. Paul’s great 
triumph in his wounded condition, his nurture of a profound and 
personal Christ-experience among those who longed to transcend 
conventions such as “Jew” and “Greek,” represented exactly the kind 
of activity that worried Christian Pharisees. However understandable 
his avoidance of synagogues when he lived among the Galatians, they 
had to ask: How could this serve the Torah of Moses? 

The quarrel in Antioch became so severe, the leaders of the various 
communities of believers decided to send a delegation to Jerusalem 
(Acts 15:2) to determine whether circumcision really did need to be re- 
quired of believers. The same group called the “prophets” that had sent 
Paul out in 42 c.z. (Acts 13:1) to preach to Gentiles now acknowledged 
that they might have to change their practice. The controversy went 
too deep to be adjudicated by these local prophets and teachers. The 
very direction of Jesus’ movement was at stake. All sides acknowledged 
that the apostles and senior rabbis of the movement in Jerusalem (Acts 
15:2)® should ascertain the true range and requirements of salvation. 
Even Paul admitted that he submitted his program to them (Galatians 
2:2) “in case somehow I was running or had run in vain.” That un- 
characteristic modesty reflects his high regard for the leadership in 
Jerusalem as well as the widespread concern in Antioch to have a poi- 
sonous quarrel settled. 

Everyone was ready for resolution, even if that meant being over- 
ruled. A situation in which one group of Christians (those who ac- 
cepted circumcision) denied the legitimacy—and therefore the 
salvation—of other groups (uncircumcised God-fearers and ordinary 
Gentiles) meant that people were being excluded from meetings for 
worship and told they had no part in Christ. For the small, marginal 
community of believers in Antioch—probably only several thousand 
people at this point—that kind of internecine battle could easily mean 
self-destruction. 

Paul traveled with Barnabas to Jerusalem fourteen years after his 


conversion (and so, in the year 46 c.z.); the old partners made their 
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there—revered James, a holy man of genuine grandeur. Jesus’ dispute 
with the high priests carried over to him as well and broke out in a 
mortal attack on James in 62 c.£. But although the priestly elite in the 
city posed a threat, they did not prevent him from earning popular re- 
spect. 

Yet James’ pivotal importance in Jesus’ movement has only recently 
been recognized in scholarship.” His reputation fell victim first to the 
Gentile Christianity that emerged during the second century, and later 
to the Reformation. Gentile believers then and now have focused on 
Paul to the exclusion or marginalization of other teachers. For dog- 
matic reasons, you will still find Christians (a few of them claiming to 
be scholars) who deny that Jesus had a brother and that, even if he did, 
no teacher of the Church ever attained Paul’s stature. When you add 
to that Peter’s preeminence in Roman Catholicism, it is easy to see 
why James has been ignored. 

All such claims are examples of Gentile Christians projecting their 
image of themselves back onto Paul and Peter (as they have done for 
centuries onto Jesus) and manipulating the straightforward evidence of 
ancient texts. (It makes you wonder when people who claim to be lit- 
eralists do this, blithely ignoring or distorting the plain meaning of 
words and phrases.) In his own time, James’ stature was dominant; the 
Book of Acts says so plainly and Paul openly admits the fact. 

No wonder people admired him. James was the eldest son of Jesus’ 
family who—after years of reserve and antagonism while Jesus was ac- 
tive in Galilee—joined his brother’s quest in Jerusalem to make wor- 
ship in the Temple conform to the visions of Israel’s prophets. He was 
among those who saw the risen Jesus, confirming that, one day, these 
prophecies would come true and that the Temple would indeed be- 
come what both Isaiah and Jesus had called “a house of prayer for all 
nations” (Isaiah 56:7; Mark 11:17). Following his vision of his brother 
after the crucifixion, he dedicated himself to worship in that Temple in 
a way that drew widespread admiration in Jerusalem, from Jesus’ fol- 
lowers and many, many others. 

Like Peter and Paul, James pursued his apostolic leadership on the 
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rifice in Jerusalem together with sacrificial beasts and produce. This 
sacrifice is the key to the entire vow: your body becomes pure enough 
to produce hair that can be made holy in immolation before Israel’s 
God. The Nazirite vow was in effect a sacrifice of oneself.’ It is as 
bizarre and beautiful a practice as the Hebrew Bible attests, rooted in 
the primordial rituals of Israel, and it was the focus of James and many 
Jews in his time. 

When James experienced Jesus speaking to him from beyond the 
grave, it was during a period of fasting such as Nazirites observed.” 
Every breath he breathed after that was dedicated to this practice and 
to bringing others to this practice. To him, Jesus was the “gate” of 
heaven, the entry point into the path toward Israel’s God. His Nazirite 
dedication gave him access to the Temple despite the continuing an- 
tagonism of many in the high priestly class to him and to Jesus’ move- 
ment as a whole. 

Special disciplines featured in James’ devotion. He ate only vegeta- 
bles because meat is the product of a carcass; he declined to use the or- 
dinary immersion pools in Jerusalem because natural, “living” water 
alone—as used by John the Baptist and Jesus during his time with 
John—was universally agreed to be pure; he avoided smearing his 
body with oil because everyone recognized that olives were especially 
susceptible to inadvertent uncleanness. Everything he did was geared 
to make the offering in the Temple so pure that Jesus’ vision for the 
apocalyptic, all-inclusive feast on Mount Zion could come to pass. 

Within the circle of James’ practice, Jesus was even called 
Nazarenos'*—“the Nazirite”—rather than Nazoraios, “the Nazorean,” 
meaning the rabbi from Nazareth. This serious play with words en- 
abled James’ disciples to insist that the significance of Jesus’ teaching— 
when viewed in the light of his Resurrection—turned on the true 
purity of Israel. However much Rabbi Jesus during his life might have 
consorted with sinners, eaten meat, drunk wine, and smeared his body 
with oil, James insisted that the inner meaning of his teaching was the 
purity God required in the Temple. James’ vision of his risen brother 


carried an imperative to go beyond the letter of Jesus’ teaching, just as 
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sion, the large gathering in the synagogue broke up. The results were 
exalting, disappointing, or troubling, depending on a participant’s point 
of view. One thing we can say unequivocally is that Titus was relieved 
(Galatians 2:3); he got to keep his foreskin. 

James and the next apostles in the informal seniority system of 
Jerusalem—Cephas and John (the son of Zebedee)"*—met with 
Barnabas and Paul (Galatians 2:2, 6-10) privately. They all had to deal 
with the obvious difference between God-fearing Gentiles and ordi- 
nary pagans, who had not put aside their idolatry or acknowledged the 
God of Israel prior to baptism. Here, as in the treatment of the issue of 
circumcision, the resolution is astute, pragmatic, and upholds the pri- 
ority of Israel: James’ thinking at its best. 

The prophets in Antioch had already made a distinction between 
the territory of the circumcised and the territory of the uncircum- 
cised. The Jerusalem triumvirate confirmed that distinction and estab- 
lished differing spheres of interest. Peter, Barnabas, and those like 
them would direct their attention to Jews and God-fearers in the syn- 
agogues of Israel and lands contiguous with Israel. Paul calls this “the 
apostolate of circumcision” (Galatians 2:7, 8). Paul could make his way 
outside that large region (into Asia Minor, for example) with what he 
calls the apostolate “of foreskin” —that is, for Gentiles. James of Jeru- 
salem together with his colleagues endorsed Paul’s work with ordinary 
Gentiles, assuming he did not interfere with the priority accorded 
Israelites. 

It was an endorsement Paul could barely have hoped for. He does 
not usually refer to physical contact with people. But here, just after he 
speaks of James and Cephas and John accepting his apostolic venture 
to ordinary Gentiles, he says that they extended “the right hand of fel- 
lowship” to him (Galatians 2:9). This was more than a handshake: it 
was the embrace of Jerusalem itself. 

Still, by his own testimony Paul had said nothing about his most 
original idea: that Israel could be defined in a completely new way by 
baptism into Christ. His silence earlier—during the argument with the 


Christian Pharisees—can be defended as diplomatic. Adding his “un- 
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and the Christian Pharisees, who lived in Jerusalem and worshiped in 
the Temple. 

Remembering these poor meant acknowledging not only the 
Temple itself but the importance of dedicated Christian sacrifice in the 
Temple. Paul was indeed eager to do just that. By collecting funds 
among ordinary Gentiles, he could support sacrifice in the Temple: the 
collection would amount to what he called “the offering of the Gen- 
tiles” (Romans 15:16). By his own work, the prophecy of Isaiah and 
Zechariah—that Gentiles will enter into the worship of Israel—would 
cycle into completion. “Eager” is probably putting his enthusiasm 
mildly. 

But in that enthusiasm, he “forgot” to say something. “Forgot” to 
mention that these Gentiles were Israelites in his mind, while for James 
they represented only support for the Israelite core of the movement. 
James was ready to see God-fearers baptized and ordinary Gentiles turn 
from their idolatry for the sake of baptism. But that clearly implied en- 
couragement for them to get nearer and nearer to Israel, not any claim 
that they suddenly became Israel. 

James was powerful, and he was no fool. Although there is no indi- 
cation that Paul or anyone told him that bizarre new definitions of 
Israel were about, James saw to it that someone he trusted would mon- 
itor Paul’s activity. His appointee, Silas, became Paul’s new companion 
(Acts 15:22, 37-41). Paul and Barnabas would never work together 
again. 

Barnabas was committed to Peter’s mission as defined in Galatians— 
to Jews and God-fearers—not Paul’s. He would henceforth work in 
Antioch on the assumption that God-fearers were to be the recipients 
of baptism, not Gentiles fresh from the raw state of their natural idol- 
atry.”” And he would never again put himself in the position of hearing 
Paul say that they were the same as Israelites. 

Through Silas, James could know that Paul was in fact adhering to 
the conditions of his acceptance by the Jerusalem triumvirate. This 
new partnership with Silas was much shorter lived, its eventual rupture 


less deeply felt, than the deep friendship with Barnabas, but it resulted 
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and Timothy served the true God, but she needed to be free of the 
Delphic python in order to see the wisdom of what she said. Her mas- 
ters, predictably, did not share this perspective. 

Faced with losing the income they had earned from displaying their 
slave’s power of divination, they dragged Paul and Silas in front of the 
Roman magistrates (Acts 16:19-22). The trouble went well beyond a 
spot of legal action: a mob quickly formed up around the apostles. 

Who could have foreseen all this? Countless people during and af- 
ter Paul’s time have wished for more tact from him than he typically 
showed, but for an ancient holy man of acknowledged attainment, his 
behavior as described in Acts is hardly scandalous. Healing and exor- 
cism were among the recognized therapeutic arts of antiquity. In a me- 
tropolis like Antioch on the Orontes, owners of divining slaves had the 
prudence not to parade their skills in public. You never knew when an 
exorcist—Jewish, Christian, Egyptian, Pythagorean, or whatever— 
might take it into his head to clear out the possessing spirit. What made 
the girl’s owners flaunt her python deity? Why the explosion of hostil- 
ity from the local populace, not just the girl’s owners, when Paul ex- 
orcised her? 

In this case, Paul was not courting disaster. He just walked into it 
unaware. The late forties brought a change in the religious policy of 
the emperor Claudius, and Philippi—an insular Roman colony—re- 
flected that change more quickly and vociferously than most cities." 
Claudius insisted on strong support for ancestral Roman religion. 

In Rome proper, Claudius extended the range of the pomerium (the 
district in which only Roman gods could be worshiped), resuscitated 
several ancient practices of Roman divination, and banished aristocrats 
who dabbled with oriental cults. His vigorous pursuit of the old-time 
religion of Rome encouraged colonists elsewhere to insist upon their 
ancestral prerogatives. Without meaning to, Paul brought a grievous 
punishment on himself and on Silas, this time at Gentile hands. 

The charge of the crowd against Paul and Silas makes perfect sense 
in the atmosphere that Claudius’s reforms had produced (Acts 


16:20-21): “These men, being Jews, are agitating our city and prom- 
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A Roman road (photo courtesy of the author). South of Troas, near Assos, this passage 


of coastal road represents the feat of engineering that facilitated commerce and travel 
within the Roman Empire. At the same time, the growth of briar on the sides of the 
road, and between stones, makes it obvious why any traveler who wanted to complain 
of an acute pain would speak of a “thorn in the flesh” (2 Corinthians 12:7). 


rogance can breed tolerance, and Athenian tolerance was in Paul’s case 
a window of opportunity. 

There were synagogues in Athens, of course, and Paul happily en- 
tered into argument in several of them. In these debates his training as 
a rabbi was useful, but it didn’t really win him much support. Athenian 
marketplaces, however, gave him a new kind of forum. Here, freed 
from the constraint of having Silas looking over his shoulder, he by- 
passed a Jewish audience altogether and overtly disputed with philoso- 
phers. They gathered to hear what this “word-scat” (the spermologos; 
Acts 17:18) had to say. 

Paul’s favorite venue became the Hill of Mars (17:19-31), where he 
crafted an attractive appeal to leave idols (such as Mars himself, the god 
of war) and discover the single, living God. God is the one in whom 
we live and move and have our being, he argued (Acts 17:28), quoting 


the poet Aratus: he cannot be made with human hands. 
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though they did so in separate congregations, Paul serving his people, 
Silas and Timothy theirs, Priscilla and Aquila theirs. They had at last 
worked out a way to make James’ vision of his brother’s movement vi- 
able on the ground. 

From this active but comparatively peaceful period comes the 
first of Paul’s letters, which he wrote with Silas and Timothy— 
1 Thessalonians. Their confidence at this stage is reflected in the very 
fact that they wrote the letter. The concept of an authoritative missive 
from one community to another came from Silas and his experience 
with James in Jerusalem, and it resonated with Paul’s service under 
Caiaphas. Despite all the difficulties Paul had faced (and stirred up!) in 
Thessalonica and Macedonia as a whole, 1 Thessalonians sets out the 
attitude toward Gentile believers on which James had insisted. 

Paul takes the lead in 1 Thessalonians because it was addressed prin- 
cipally to Gentile Christians in the city. In the way of first efforts, there 
is a tentative quality here compared to Paul’s later letters. The three 
teachers nonetheless declare unequivocally that their message comes 
from God’s own Spirit (1:5) and focuses on Jesus as divine Son, who 
alone can deliver humanity from the rapidly approaching end of the 
ages: (1:10)" 

This eschatological tenor is typical of primitive Christianity and 
characterizes Paul’s letters. Time is truly short, because the day of the 
Lord comes as a thief in the night (5:2) at a time that cannot be reck- 
oned. In view of this upcoming judgment, the Thessalonian Gentiles 
had put their idols aside (1:9), and that also meant (as Paul is never slow 
to point out) that sexual sanctification had to follow. Lust was a reflex 
of idolatry: now was the time for “every one of you to keep one’s own 
vessel in sanctification and honor, and not in the passion of lust just like 
the Gentiles who do not know God” (4:4-s). The three teachers 
agreed that turning from idolatry and perversion to serve the living 
God was the only means of human salvation in the short time before 
the Day of Judgment. 

They also fiercely stated that the Pharisaic teachers from Judea who 


had tried to prevent contact with Gentiles formed an obstacle to the 
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WHERE IT CONCERNED his definition of what Israel was, Paul usually 
said what was on his mind—except when he had met James in 
Jerusalem in 46 c.g. Other than that, despite the threats of stoning from 
a mob or a lictor’s rod, he sooner or later insisted on the revelation that 
all who believe in Jesus were children of Abraham, regardless of 
whether they were Jews. Part of the practical genius of Priscilla and 
Aquila was that they had found safe venues for Paul to expound his 
radical theology. 

Something in Paul’s temperament distrusted safety. Once Silas and 
Timothy were with him again, he found his way back into a local syn- 
agogue (Acts 18:5). Why? Did the fact that he had once been a perse- 
cutor make him court persecution himself? Was it the native love of 
Tarsans for the rhetorical clash of sword upon sword? Did his past 
standing in the Pharisaic and priestly establishments in Jerusalem 
prompt him to make arguments in synagogues with the passionate, sys- 
tematic rigor he had honed years before? Perhaps he just had a colle- 
gial desire to worship in the same place with Silas and Timothy. 
Whatever we are to make of such suggestions, it is plain that Paul in- 
sisted on his Israelite identity (Philippians 2:5). Sooner or later he was 
bound to worship with other Jews. 

Whatever the precise mix of emotions that brought him there, he 
was in a synagogue again, his mouth was open—and his most difficult 
idea poured forth in exactly the setting where it was most likely to 
cause offense. Paul being Paul, he did not take objections well. They 
only ratcheted up his rhetoric into fierce, Tarsan polemic. Faced with 
disagreement in a synagogue in Corinth, Acts has him saying, “Your 
blood is upon your head! I am pure! From this moment I will proceed 
to the Gentiles!” (Acts 18:6)" It is interesting that similarly violent lan- 
guage is directed against “the Jews” in 1 Thessalonians, where Paul 
says—writing from Corinth—‘‘Wrath has come upon them to the last” 
(2:16). His bit of success as well as his apocalyptic visions had made him 
immoderate; to his mind, if Jews would not see that their inheritance 


was for all humanity, then only pagan believers were the real Israel. 
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another front, however, this incident put all his work in jeopardy. The 
beating of Sosthenes showed the danger posed by local feeling, how- 
ever benign the proconsul’s neglect might seem. Acts does not men- 
tion where Paul’s second and third beatings (2 Corinthians 11:25) with 
lictors’ rods took place; they are embarrassing events in a book dedi- 
cated to showing how compatible Christianity is with Roman hege- 
mony. Obviously, Gallio did not order these last beatings. On the other 
hand, if the crowd beat Sosthenes, it is difficult to believe that Paul and 
Silas walked away unmolested. After all, they were the ones who 
caused the ruckus. In any case, Sosthenes’ beating proved that Paul was 
a danger to his followers, not just his immediate colleagues and him- 
self. 

After however many beatings really took place, Silas’s attitude to- 
ward Paul changed irrevocably. He never worked with Paul again. Silas 
had felt the lictor’s rod in Philippi and witnessed resistance to Paul’s 
message in Thessalonica and Berea. Now, in Corinth (having been led 
to believe that things were to be different), Silas found the old story 
was playing itself out again. This time, however, the violence had 
swirled beyond the messengers to Jews like Sosthenes and Crispus and 
God-fearers like Titius Justus who simply agreed with the message. 
Paul’s position was a recipe for violence. 

Silas had only one place to go. Acts doesn’t want to admit what hap- 
pened and never refers to Silas again after his arrival in Corinth. But 
his natural home was Jerusalem, and he returned to James with the 
news of Paul’s extension of Jesus’ message to pagans, and especially his 
insistence on calling all believers “Israel” whether or not they were 
Jews. And he told James what had happened in Corinth and elsewhere. 
That trip to Jerusalem explains what James did next, with catastrophic 
consequences for Paul. 

Paul knew very well that Silas’s departure was bad news, and he 
acted decisively, although what he did to defend himself took some 
time. He proceeded to the eastern port of Corinth, called Cenchreae, 
“shearing his head in Cenchreae because he kept a vow” (Acts 18:18). 


He observed the same Nazirite practice that James encouraged in the 
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Gentiles from pagans. They had to refrain from feasts in honor of the 
gods and from foods sacrificed to idols in the course of being butchered 
and sold, although the devotion of animals in the market to one god or 
another was common practice in the Hellenistic world.” They had to 
observe stricter limits than usual on the type of sexual activity they 
might engage in, and with whom: marriage with close relatives was 
fashionable in the Hellenistic world, but forbidden in the Book of 
Leviticus (18:6—-18). They had to avoid the flesh of animals that had 
been strangled instead of bled, because that method of slaughter left 
blood in the meat, and they were not to consume blood itself. These 
strictures are consistent with James’ position at the time he decided 
Gentile believers did not have to be circumcised: God had co-opted a 
people from the Gentiles (Acts 15:14), and now he said they had to be 
similar to Israel and supportive of Israel. 

James links his strictures to the fact that the Torah is well and widely 
known (Acts 15:21): “For Moses from ancient generations has had 
those preaching him city by city, being read in the synagogues every 
Sabbath.” James and his supporters composed this encyclical without 
Paul’s participation or knowledge, after Silas returned from Corinth. 
James told Paul what he had done only after the fact (as Acts 21:25 ad- 
mits), and Paul never accepted all the requirements James imposed on 
believing Gentiles. It meant that all pagans had to become God-fearers 
in order to be baptized: they had to abide by the Torah. 

What cut Paul worst was that Silas became James’ envoy to bring 
that encyclical to Antioch (Acts 15:22, 27, 32-34). Silas had become 
Jerusalem’s agent to stamp out Paul’s teaching. Even Peter, in Antioch 
to promote the baptism of God-fearers, accepted the decree of James— 
as did Barnabas, the most prestigious Christian resident of the city. 
After all, James’ decree only regularized what it meant to be a God- 
fearer; that endorsed Peter’s vision, although it denied Paul’s visionary 
redefinition of Israel. Paul, newly arrived in Antioch from Corinth by 
way of his frosty reception in Jerusalem, stood alone. 

Acts does not report this confrontation at all. It was too embarrass- 


ing for that book’s rosy perspective on primitive Christian unity. Paul, 
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if he sought any solace or help from his family, and his route lay north 
of his old itinerary with Barnabas. 

He traveled quickly, with only indirect contact with the places he 
had visited with Barnabas in Galatia, the site of his stoning and even- 
tual recovery. What he heard about the Galatian communities enraged 
him; he felt betrayed. The people to whom he had announced the 
message of Jesus had accepted the practices of his opponents in 
Antioch, whose bragging about circumcised flesh (Galatians 6:12—13) 
promoted the conventions of this world and betrayed the radically oth- 
erworldly power of Jesus. 

But his opponents had won. Paul had left Antioch defeated. Da- 
mascus remained closed to him. The condition of any return he might 
make to Jerusalem involved cash contributions, and James’ new teach- 
ing made him barely welcome there. Even the piddling villages and 
towns of Galatia joined the growing list of places where Paul was per- 
sona non grata. 

Inauspicious though his flight to Ephesus was, this period, between 
$3 and $56 C.E., marks Paul’s emergence as a major authority within the 
primitive Christian movement, an apostle for the faith of Gentiles in 
the Diaspora and therefore—after his death—what Christians from the 
second century on would call “the Apostle” of the whole Church. This 


was the most remarkable turnaround in his remarkable life. 


WITHOUT PRISCILLA AND AQUILA, none of this could have hap- 
pened. They provided for Paul’s soft landing in Ephesus and helped de- 
velop the most favorable setting he ever enjoyed as an apostle. They 
had arrived in Ephesus a good year before Paul did, stopping there as 
Paul traveled on to Jerusalem. It was natural for Priscilla and Aquila to 
stop at Ephesus, a beautiful Hellenistic haven of Greek culture on the 
western shore of Asia Minor. Unlike Paul, they had no Nazirite vow 
to complete in Jerusalem and no particular connection with James. 
They simply numbered among the dozens of freelance teachers telling 
about. Jesus. 

This commercially vibrant center with its synagogues, philosophical 
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for Paul (following Peter) descended upon each believer at baptism, as 
it had on Jesus at his baptism. By calling out “Abba, father” as Jesus 
had, believers became God’s children, adopted by God, and heirs of 
the same parentage that Jesus enjoyed as God’s Son (Galatians 4:6, 7). 
Paul articulates exactly this conviction based upon the experience of 
baptism in the letter he wrote to Galatia soon after his arrival in 
Ephesus. 

But Paul’s declaration of the Spirit was not only a matter of invok- 
ing the teaching of Peter. What survived all his troubles in Jerusalem 
and Antioch was his incomparable capacity to bring people who lis- 
tened to him to the point that they could feel Christ revealed within 
them. His letters were written to congregations that had already expe- 
rienced his hypnotic power: that was the strength of his connection to 
them. For that reason these letters do not exactly repeat his words to 
them when he first awakened their faith in Christ. But he does use 
phrases that echo what he said to them initially, and they give us a 
pretty good glimpse of his method. 

Paul was never afraid to refer to himself, especially if the reference 
emphasized his own human weakness. Paul’s ego, his use of the word 
for “I,” fueled his rhetoric. “I” means not only “I,” but any “T’ that 
stands before the reality of God (Galatians 2:19c—20): “I have been cru- 
cified with Christ. I live—yet no longer I—but Christ lives in me. And 
the life I now live in flesh, I live by the faith of God’s Son, who loved 
me and gave himself for me.’ This is nothing other than Paul’s experi- 
ence on the road to Damascus, and on many hard roads after that, put 
into words and conveyed to others. 

Part of the method was a dramatic presentation; Paul was proud 
that he could portray Jesus Christ crucified so vividly that his audi- 
ence felt they were seeing the scene (Galatians 3:1). But the point was 
not just pathos. Knowing God’s Son meant realizing that his dying 
and rising again awakened the resurrection principle within every be- 
liever. ““The life I now live in flesh, I live by the faith of God’s Son” — 
the way Jesus found to eternal life was open to anyone who accepted 


his Spirit. 
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overpowered them, stripped them naked, and sent them beaten and 
bleeding from the scene. 

Acts tells the whole story as a kind of joke, against high priests and 
Jewish exorcists generally, and the detail that there were seven sons of 
the high priest is an obvious flip-side comparison with the seven dea- 
cons of the primitive Church in Jerusalem. (Here again, a story in Acts 
spins shamelessly.) But this is just the kind of tale that built up Paul’s 
reputation in Ephesus. 

Spirit’s power in Paul’s mind and practice was worked out by means 
of exorcism: the inrushing force of the divine kingdom destroyed the 
demons’ fortresses on the earth. This miraculous power played out in 
Paul’s struggle with Satan (who could disguise himself as an angel of 
light; 2 Corinthians 11:14). His campaign was part of the underlying, 
spiritual warfare that was more fateful than any war the world could 
wage (2 Corinthians 10:4): “For the weapons of our warfare are not of 
flesh, but powerful in God for the demolition of strongholds.” The 
struggle for humanity was an intellectual and emotional combat that 
centered on the conquest of evil in the human heart. 

Paul’s Stoic orientation comes out in his understanding of exorcism 
as it does in his teaching of the “body” of Christ.’ Just as the believer 
was incorporated into the identity of Jesus by baptism, so the Spirit of 
God’s Son transformed every believer into God’s child with the per- 
sonal awareness of God as Father. That chased out the unintegrated, 
demonic fragments of personality that can undermine a person's being. 
Paul was clearly aware of Jesus’ words: “If 1 by the Spirit of God throw 
out demons, then God’s kingdom has come upon you” (Matthew 
12:28). But where Jesus’ view of that transformation focused on the de- 
feat of Satan in the physical world, the focus of Paul’s combat was the 
rational soul of a Stoic, where the awakened consciousness that one was 
a child of God that emerged during baptism was the seal of Spirit’s 
power. 

Paul’s claim of authority over Satan goes back to Jesus’ vision: Jesus 
saw Satan fall (Luke 10:18) when his apostles commanded unclean spir- 


its to depart. However confident this assertion, Jesus also finds himself 
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tumult of prophecy, conflicting loyalties, controversy, exorcism, and 
healing. 

Acts’ story of the sons of Sceva provides a window on the boister- 
ous goings-on involved in Christian worship. Ephesus provided ample 
tenements, where collections of believers gathered. They shared meals 
in the presence of the risen Christ; they sang, spoke God’s praises in 
their own and foreign tongues, in the mysterious language of angels. 
They heard Israel’s Scriptures read and prophecies announced in the 
name of Jesus, then listened to teachings about what they had heard. 
They agreed to the baptism of new members and arranged for their 
immersion at night, in natural sources of living water, triumphing over 
the forces of evil. 

These rambunctious goings-on and meetings in the “school of 
Tyrannus” (Acts 19:9) assured the notoriety of Paul’s congregation. He 
was its undisputed leader, a distinguished visitor who had a long pedi- 
gree of accomplishment and the scars of persecution, boasting personal 
acquaintance with the most prominent apostles of his movement. He 
regularly instructed, cajoled, and corrected the whole gathering. 

As Paul spoke, he laid his hands on some of his audience, young and 
old straining forward to receive the Spirit of Christ. This moment of 
physical contact was deeply affecting, and it cost him in emotional 
terms. He felt, he once remarked (Galatians 4:19), like a woman in la- 
bor, afflicted until Christ was formed in the midst of the congregation. 
Manifesting this Spirit was the purpose of Paul’s suffering and work. 

When he wrote from Ephesus, flushed with the triumph of cor- 
recting Apollos’s views in meeting after meeting, he spoke with the au- 
thority of an exorcist. In fact, what he wrote from Ephesus was 
intended as an act of exorcism—at a distance. The result was a letter 
that changed the conventional understanding of what a letter could do, 


and created Paul as a literary persona. 


In Epuesus, Paul took on the mantle of an apostle in his own right, 


writing to the Galatian congregations, the scene of his stoning, to in- 
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Completely his responsibility, this missive so bristles with Paul’s tem- 
perament that at one point he snatched the papyrus reed from his as- 
sistant and wrote: “Look at the big letters I write to you in my own 
hand!” (Galatians 6:11). He was no professional scribe and needed help 
to get his thoughts down. 

The editorial help did not dilute his character. This letter opens with 
a slap in the face—Paul pretending to astonishment (as we have seen) 
“that you defect so quickly from the One” who called you in Christ’s 
grace to another gospel!” (Galatians 1:6) Letters in antiquity normally 
began with an extended greeting and effusive compliments. After all, 
the reading of any communication involved at least a small audience— 
including the emissary who brought and often read the scroll, a scribe 
and serving staff who might be called on to devise an answer, as well 
as the recipient himself (or herself) with any friends or family who 
were involved. Under those circumstances, buttering up the recipient 
to accept the point of the message was such an obviously good idea that 
it became a convention, which, in most of his letters, Paul sensibly fol- 
lowed. But Paul didn’t feel the least bit complimentary toward the 
yokels of Galatia. They are, in his own words, “you stupid Galatians” 
(3:1). He uses every bit of bias against the Celts of Galatia, every trick 
of sarcasm, every appeal to sentiment, every logical argument he can 
muster to shame them into agreeing with him. 

Paul is so tough, clear, and wound up that he reveals more about his 
background in this letter than he does anywhere else. But the letter’s 
force resides in its ferocious attempt to exorcise the Galatians of the 
false messengers that in Paul’s mind would destroy the message of 
Christ. The issue is not merely that they are listening to other teach- 
ers. Paul might have been vain, but his motivation was not mere van- 
ity. He was incensed because the non-Jewish believers whom he had 
initiated into the Spirit of Christ were now willing to accept circum- 
cision, keep the calendar of Judaism, and accept the strictures of James 
about what they could eat, how, and with whom. The success of those 
who insisted on these teachings is measured by the fact that they were 


active.in Galatia while Paul was not. To him they were anathema. 
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umph—in the ultimate field of battle. (That is why the modern trans- 
lation “good news” strikes me as flaccid.) Paul insisted tirelessly that 
this victory was won for us apart from our own doing. God dispensed 
his compassionate power as “grace;’ an undeserved favor for which 
thanks is due. 

Everything depended on remaining loyal to this saving power. De- 
fecting to “another” triumphal message (as if there were such!) was fa- 
tal. Paul is trying to save the eternal lives of those who read his letter 
in Galatia. That’s why he takes no hostages in his argument, allows no 
concessions, and uses such violent rhetoric and invective. 

That is why, in asserting his own apostolic authority, he calls Peter 
and Barnabas hypocrites (Galatians 2:11—13) and flaunts his contradic- 
tion of Peter and other apostles when they try to apply laws of purity 
to Gentile believers. He then proceeds to the heart of his argument 
(3:1-3): “You stupid Galatians! Who bewitched you, not to obey the 
truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ was portrayed crucified? I only 
want to learn this from you: Did you receive the Spirit from works of 
law, or from hearing with faith? Are you so stupid!? Having started 
with Spirit, do you now finish with flesh?” 

The antithesis between Spirit and flesh, between gospel and custom, 
between divine grace and human intention, was basic to Paul’s position 
because, on the road to Damascus, Christ appeared to him as the tri- 
umph of Spirit over every convention, even the Torah. That experi- 
ence explains Paul’s famous teaching of justification by faith—the pivot 
on which the Reformation turned. He articulates what he means by 
this in Galatians, spelling out how he sees the uncovering of God’s Son 
within the believer as superseding the place of the Torah (2:19-21): 
“For I through the Law am dead to the Law, that I might live in God. 
I have been crucified with Christ. I live—yet no longer I—but Christ 
lives in me. And the life I now live in flesh, I live by the faith of God’s 
Son, who loved me and gave himself for me. I do not refuse the grace 
of God; for if righteousness were through law, then Christ died for 
nothing.” 

Here is the heart of what Albert Schweitzer called Paul’s mysticism:" 
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purpose that the various texts anticipate. That dialectical perspective 
leads on naturally to the progressive perspective, in which human ex- 
perience reveals that the promise of faith makes every other standard, 


including the Law, of only provisional value. 


“No way I CAN BOAST except in the cross of our Lord Christ Jesus, 
through whom the world has been crucified to me and I to the world” 
(Galatians 6:14). Just as the cross of Christ means that the Torah uses 
up its capacity to regulate behavior, because Christ became a curse to 
the Law (Galatians 3:13), so the world loses its capacity to constrain 
Paul himself. Its capacity to mold Paul’s behavior is lost. That is why 
he found the resources in Ephesus to break free of Jerusalem and 
Antioch. 

Ephesus gave him something he had never dreamed of: a base of 
power. That came from his work as an exorcist and from the economic 
and political resources that Priscilla and Aquila put at his disposal. Paul 
acknowledged his debt to them in another letter he wrote from 
Ephesus (1 Corinthians 16:19), where he conveys the greetings of 
“Aquila and Priscilla... with the church that is in their house.” This 
is the earliest reference to what scholars have called “the house 
church,” a unit of Christian worship and instruction based not in pub- 
lic halls, outdoor meetings, or cramped tenements, but in homes of 
wealthy converts. 

“In my father’s house are many mansions,’ Jesus says in John’s Gospel 
(14:2). The King James Version translates that saying accurately, al- 
though more “modern” versions have changed “mansions” to “rooms” 
in the interest of plausibility. But recent excavations in Ephesus (where 
John’s Gospel, like several of Paul’s letters, was composed) have recently 
uncovered a huge complex of stately abodes inside a common building. 
Just as Ephesus had the allure of the Hamptons in the ancient world, so 
some of its housing included condominiums for the newly rich, up- 
wardly mobile elite. In their ownership of a house that could serve as 


a congregational meeting place, Aquila and Priscilla clearly belonged 
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That is to some extent a matter of his temperament, but we need to 
keep in mind that when Paul wrote, he was playing to his local audi- 
ence as well as addressing people far away. Grabbing his own secretary’s 
reed to impale the foolish Galatians with yet another argument, telling 
his enemies to mutilate themselves—all this was theatrical stuff, de- 
signed more to entertain the Ephesians than convince the Galatians. 
His letter to these Celts must have sounded in Ephesus like an extended 
Irish joke. 

It did not play in Galatia. There is no indication that Paul ever re- 
turned to that region, although communities in Asia Minor nearer to 
Ephesus did feel his influence. Telling the Galatians that they needed to 
have arguments spelled out in big letters, calling them stupid, referring 
to their ancient ancestral religion as silly idolatry, accusing them of 
mindless treachery: that is not the stuff of convincing argument. The 
letter to Galatia established his position in Ephesus, but it failed to 
move its intended recipients. More than a century after Paul there is 
excellent evidence that the Galatians were in fact keeping the calendar 
of Judaism, celebrating Easter in a tight correspondence with Passover, 
and observing regulations of food purity. 

Paul no more drew them from their attachment to traditional 
Judaism than he convinced them that anyone who believed in Christ— 
Jew or Gentile—belonged to the Israel of God. The salons of Ephesus 
ate that argument up, not the Celts of Asia Minor’s highlands. 

In Ephesus, surrounded by sophisticated listeners in a salon, he could 
get away with saying that to be “Israel” you needed no law, no cir- 
cumcision, no festal calendar, only faith in Christ. According to Paul’s 
splendid revisionism, God had changed the whole definition of what it 
means to be his chosen. He audience relished his attacks on the back- 
woods Galatians and the literal-minded Judaizers. 

Paul opened up radically new ways to think and feel about how God 
was changing the world. Although there is no reason to suppose that 
social barriers were instantly forgotten, it is plain from many, many 
texts that Christians put a premium on rejecting the social status of this 


world in favor of the grace of the world to come. If you could go that 
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says, ‘I belong to Paul; ‘I belong to Apollos; ‘I belong to Cephas, ‘I 
belong to Christ. ” 

Each salon claimed to be smarter than the next. Its members identi- 
fied themselves by their favorite hero—Paul or Apollos or Peter. Salons 
are talking shops. Their intellectual ferment makes them appealing to 
educated people. They are often competitive and love their reputations 
as much as they love ideas; for them being in intellectual fashion is life’s 
greatest pleasure while being out of fashion is more painful than sin it- 
self. They try to trump each other. In the case of Corinth, some up- 
wardly mobile warriors in the art of rhetoric got to saying—our hero 
is Christ. 

Christian one-upmanship and disunity is not a recent invention. 
Once the congregation is a salon, defined not by connection with a 
synagogue but by the teacher who founded it, you can wind up with 
as many different kinds of churches as there are teachers. In the first 
century as in the twenty-first, the tendency toward factionalism came 
with the territory of extending Jesus’ message to Gentiles. 

Divisions among salons in Corinth threatened to undermine Paul’s 
teaching that all believers receive a single Spirit. So he let his temper 
show (1 Corinthians 1:13): “Is Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for 
you, or were you baptized in Paul’s name?” He got so worked up over 
his theme that he says he is happy he baptized only Crispus and Gaius, 
declaring categorically, “Christ did not delegate me to baptize, but to 
announce the Gospel” (1 Corinthians 1:14, 17). Yet he had to admit, 
“I did also baptize Stephanus’s household—anyway, I don’t know 
whether I baptized anyone else” (1 Corinthians 1:16)—a rhetorical 
shrug of the shoulders. 

The self-assurance of this opening gambit is as striking as his cool as- 
sertion of authority. Look, he says, “I planted, Apollos watered, but 
God made for growth” (1 Corinthians 3:6). Unlike the case in 
Galatians, he doesn’t go into a long explanation about his relationship 
with the apostles in Jerusalem. He presents no extended arguments on 
the basis of Scripture, and he refuses to beg or plead. He is confident 


enough that he makes a little joke about Apollos “watering” people— 
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ready baptizing people who had died. They invoked the dead in prayer 
so that they could be retroactively immersed in Jesus’ name (15:29).° 
Christ was an eternal reality, reaching backward as well as forward in 
time, not only across every physical boundary. These communities be- 
lieved in life after death and invoked the presence of the departed in | 
their worship. Among those invoked, Paul said that the risen Jesus and 
he, the absent Paul, would condemn the man who profaned his own 
body and the body of his stepmother. 

In Paul’s own mind he was a spiritual force alongside Jesus. Together 
they directed the course of worship, exorcised impurity, and focused 
the punitive power of the community of the chosen people. 

“Absent in body but present in the Spirit”—this phrase is now a 
cliche. But in the way of clichés, it betrays the power that produced its 
wording in the first place. Paul’s presence in the Spirit was no warm 
reassurance of his general goodwill, but a searing judgment, spurning 
the nameless man, casting him out into the world of the flesh, where 
destruction awaited him. Baptism made the body a temple by the in- 
dwelling of Spirit, and impure acts defiled that temple (1 Corinthians 
3:16; 6:19; 2 Corinthians 6:16). Paul allowed for the possibility that such 
a person might finally be restored in spirit at the moment of apocalyp- 
tic destruction, but the fornicator had no part whatever in the trans- 
formed community of the faithful who enjoyed the presence and 
power of divine Spirit. Paul plainly says that it is he who decides who 
belongs to the body of Christ and who does not, and that he does that 


atardmtance, “inthe Spirit.” 


Was PAUL SOME KIND OF shaman, whose powers included astral pro- 
jection? He prided himself in the many “signs of the apostle” he per- 
formed (2 Corinthians 12:12), including exorcisms and_ healings. 
Visions sometimes disoriented him so much he couldn’t say exactly 
where they occurred, “whether in body, I do not know, or outside the 
body, I do not know” (2 Corinthians 12:2). The Corinthian case of im- 


purity brought him to the point where he claimed he catapulted his 
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These gifts in Paul’s view amounted to guiding principles of the 
Church: apostles, prophets, teachers, wonders, gifts of healings, the 
willingness to support and to lead, varieties of tongues (1 Corinthians 
12:27—31), culminating in faith, hope, and love (1 Corinthians 13). The 
mysticism of the Corinthian communities focused on the Spirit of God 
rather than the divine chariot-throne. These groups were no less com- 
mitted than their Galilean counterparts, but the idiom of their spiritual 
practice was different. 

Paul’s description also makes it plain that worship in Corinthian sa- 
lons could decay into chaos; he uses his own authority to wrestle unity 
out of their spontaneous outbursts. He wonders aloud whether a curi- 
Ous visitor to a salon church might not come to the conclusion that the 
participants were simply crazy (1 Corinthians 14:23). Spirit-possession 
and prophecy were regular features of magical and religious practice in 
the Greco-Roman world, but by any standard Corinthian spirituality 
could become strange. 

Paul had to face that head-on (1 Corinthians 12:1-3): “Concerning 
spiritual matters, brothers, I do not want you ignorant. Because you 
know that when you were Gentiles you were led astray toward dumb 
idols: therefore I make known to you that no one speaking by God’s 
Spirit says, Jesus be damned! And no one is able to say, Jesus is Lord, 
except by Holy Spirit!” There is only one reason Paul would have 
said this: some members of the Corinthian salons had declared their 
spiritual liberation from Jesus! They anticipated the Gnostic Christians 
of the second century who separated the man Jesus from the divine 
principle of Christ. Paul associates this separation with the idolatrous 
drift from god to god that typified Gentiles in his mind. 

Magic had been part of the Corinthians’ lives, and continued to ex- 
ert its influence. Paul’s task was to identify those magical elements that 
expressed Spirit (such as the invocation of Jesus’ power and his own 
apostolic presence), exorcise those that did not (such as cursing Jesus), 
and to do that from the distance of Ephesus. Like a sorcerer, Paul could 
invoke his presence apart from his physical body. 

The rich literature of magic from this period shows that the persona 
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colleagues who maintained their contacts with synagogues in Corinth. 
Sosthenes had taken the heat for Paul back in 52 c.k£. and proudly 
coauthored the letter of 55-56 c.z. as Paul’s junior partner (1 Co- 
rinthians 1:1).’ Timothy, always an important contact man for Paul in 
Greece and the Hellenistic eastern area of Asia Minor, became Paul’s 
personal agent in Corinth, his own “beloved and faithful child” 
(1 Corinthians 4:17). Timothy went from Ephesus to Corinth and back 
again both to represent Paul’s teaching and to report on how this teach- 
ing was faring. By his mixed background, with his Jewish mother and 
Greek father, Timothy embodied the cosmic thrust of Paul’s message, 
its uncompromising insistence that Christ transformed the whole of 
humanity. 

No Christian thinker before or since has thought on so cosmic a 
scale, linking God’s Spirit to humanity’s and both to the transformation 
of the world. The picture he conveyed of what it meant for even small 
groups of believers to meet together involved them in a literal reshap- 
ing of the universe. The same Spirit that made the world, hovering 
over the face of the primeval waters and descending upon each believer 
at baptism, infused the meetings of every congregation, joining Paul’s 
spirit and Jesus’ power in the judgment that would free the world of 
its old shape and give it new form. That transformation was doubly 
powerful because at the same time it occurred at the intimate level of 
each believer’s own body. 

The transformation of body and self and world were all happening 
at once, “in Christ?’* as Paul repeatedly said. He articulated his 
prophetic philosophy of transformation with the certainty of a zealot 
and the precision of a scientist. When Paul described this bodily trans- 
formation, he reached back to his personal experience on the road to 
Damascus. 

He crafted a metaphysical language of resurrection to refer to a re- 


ality beyond this world that nonetheless unmakes and remakes this 


world (1 Corinthians 15:35—44): 


But someone will say, “How are the dead raised, and with what sort 
of body do they come?” Fool, what you yourself sow does not be- 
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drunks nor revilers nor frauds shall inherit God’s kingdom.’ Once 
again he is crude, to the point, and makes life almost impossible for his 
pious interpreters. 

But why did that trenchant rejection of idolatrous custom not ex- 
tend to the old practice of eating idol-meat? Paul insisted that what he 
said in the dispute with Peter in Antioch still stood. Pagan believers 
could not be compelled to observe rules of food purity, and that in- 
cluded James’ stricture against eating idol meat. He even added a new 
justification for his view (1 Corinthians 8:4): “We know that there is 
no idol in the world, and that there is no God but one.” Idols don’t 
really exist, Paul said, so you eat what you like. 

But what if a host made a big fuss, offering a luscious roast in honor 
of Artemis or Zeus or some other god? After all, the Corinthians came 
from just this kind of background. Should a Christian just wolf down 
the idolatry with the meat? 

Paul responded by crafting his own version of James’ stricture. If 
you are at a meal and another guest is present who might actually be- 
lieve in idols if you gave the example of eating idol-meat, then don’t 
eat the meat. Here (1 Corinthians 8:9—13) he invokes a fresh principle 
to revamp his old position about idols: “Therefore if food trips up my 
brother, I will not ever eat meat.” 

It is as if he were in a competition with James. James favored 
Israelite circumcision while accepting Gentile converts; Paul priori- 
tized celibacy and accepted marriage only as a necessity. James insisted 
that idol-meat was not to be eaten; Paul was willing, in theory, to be- 
come a vegetarian if that was what it took to avoid giving offense by 
eating meat. What were the Corinthians, living in the midst of idol- 
atry, to make of Paul’s teaching? When should they invoke the prin- 
ciple that idols were nothing, and when should they help others 
not to engage in destructive worship? Paul was asking a lot, and he 
knew it. 

When pressed for his reasons, he demanded even more obedience 
(x Corinthians 9:1—2): “Am I not free? Am I not an apostle? Have I not 


seen our Lord Jesus? Are you not my work in the Lord? If I am not an 
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The burka we associate with Islam is no Muslim invention, but had 
been well established during Paul’s time in Tarsus. He knew the 
Corinthians too well to know that he could not stop Greek and 
Roman ladies in their households flaunting flimsy linen, their curves, 
and the odd flash of pale skin. But he felt full enough of Spirit to insist 
that they cover up in meetings for worship. People who made their liv- 
ing from sexual license simply could not inherit the kingdom of God, 
and any display of female skin or hair ran a similar risk as far as Paul was 
concerned. 

He tried to mount an argument for his aversion to female flesh, but 
this attempt was a ruin. First he says, thinking of the book of Genesis 
(2:22, leaving aside 1:27), ‘““man is not made from woman, but woman 
from man,’ but then he turns around and remembers his own princi- 
ple that “neither is woman apart from man nor man apart from 
woman,” because both are equally from God (1 Corinthians 11:8—12). 
All he really manages to show is that he has no argument, and that he 
has let his own preferences run rampant. 

He also insisted that women had no rightful part in community de- 
bate. Commentators have scoured ways to take the sting out of Paul’s 
words on the subject, and when that fails, to attribute them to some 
later copyist. But this special pleading doesn’t work. The phrasing is 
Paul’s, the sentiment typically Pauline, the arrogance unmistakable 
(1 Corinthians 14:33b—35): “As in all the churches of the holy ones, the 
women in the churches will keep silent, because it 1s not appropriate 
for them to speak, but they shall be subordinated, just as the Law says. 
And if they want to learn something, they will inquire of their own 
husbands at home, because it is disgraceful for a woman to speak in 
church.” 

So much for Chloe, for Priscilla, for Lydia—however valuable they 
were to Paul, however equal to him in Christ. In this world, passing 
away though it was, he feared the turn-on of women’s voices as much 
as the sight of their hair and skin. Those enticements could ruin a con- 
gregation; at one point he even suggests that the sight of female hair 


might distract any angels in church attendance (1 Corinthians 11:10). 
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that he won’t even try it unless his efforts prove “worthwhile” With 
support from wealthy congregations like those in Corinth, he would 
no longer need to use Ephesus as a base. He offered to bring donors in 
his entourage for the Jerusalem pilgrimage, but it was a matter of pay 
before you go. 

Although he expressed urgency to get on with his projected jour- 
ney, he also acknowledged that he had to remain in Ephesus until 
Pentecost (1 Corinthians 16:5—8). His succinct description of the situ- 
ation is characteristic (v. 9): “Because a great and effective gate has been 
opened to me, and opponents are many.” Nothing like lots of enemies 
to make his apostolic day. 

In fact, what Paul considered a wonderful opportunity was a riot 
that nearly got him killed. The events are reported in Acts (19:23-41). 
They turn on the attitude toward Paul, not in any churches or syna- 
gogues in Ephesus, but in the city at large. His public profile in the 
school of Tyrannus, capped by burning scrolls in a public square, had 
brought him head-to-head with hard realities, economic as well as re- 
ligious. 

No visitor to Ephesus can fail to be impressed with the magnificent 
sculptures of the gods and goddesses of the local pantheon. To this day 
a beautiful statue of the goddess Nike (Victory) lies just to the north 
of the odeon, looking for all the world like a renaissance angel. The 
care of the workmanship is stunning; so was the expense involved. 
Along with work in stone, Ephesian craftsmen made household idols 
in silver and gold. These little gods were more affordable than larger 
sculptures. 

Paul’s preaching was more aggressive than the usual Jewish objec- 
tion to idols. He didn’t even accord them the respect of treating them 
as dangerous. He said they were useless, and if his followers treated 
scrolls like firewood, what would they do to the silver images of 
Artemis? She was the great protector of the Ephesians, named after the 
Greek goddess of the hunt, but boasting the form of Kuballe, the flesh- 
eating matriarch of Asia Minor’s pantheon. Her temple outside the city 


was one of the seven wonders of the world. 
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First offer the collection in Jerusalem; then travel to Rome and on 
to the west. That was the plan, plainly specified, a single plan, not two 
unrelated projects for travel. For Paul the road to Rome led through 
Jerusalem. Only by traveling from there could he arrive in Rome as an 
apostle delegated by the top leaders of his movement. At the time he 
wrote to the Romans, he was by his own admission an apostolic 
refugee without a “place” to call his own, because he had worn out his 
welcome in Ephesus. He could do with a more impressive introduc- 
tion than that. Moreover, his pilgrimage to Jerusalem focused efforts 
throughout the churches he contacted to support the “holy ones” 
there and at the same time give Paul himself material support. His ref- 
erence to being “provisioned” by the Romans was not an incidental 
concern. The sacrifice in the Temple and the extension of the gospel 
as far west as the mind could conceive were for Paul two movements 
in a single, divine symphony. 

The particular situation of the Roman churches made Jerusalem’s 
endorsement all the more important for Paul. Priscilla and Aquila were 
in a position to warn him of the damage caused by Claudius’s edict in 
49 C.E., which expelled many Jews from the city. True, this meant that 
Gentile Christians now outnumbered Jews who believed in Christ, but 
it also made relations difficult between the two groups; fresh outbreaks 
of violence threatened. Anyone who increased the risk of turmoil 
among Christians in Rome also increased the odds of yet another dis- 
astrous imperial edict. 

To do any good, Paul had to arrive in Rome as a reconciler of 
Christian Jews and pagan Christians. By his agreement with James and 
Peter and John in 46 c.8., he was the apostle of the Gentiles (Galatians 
2:7-10), so his ambition to go to Rome was natural. But his track 
record as a reconciler was dismal. He had to show that he was accept- 
able among Jews by personally offering his collection for the Nazirites 
and taking part in Temple sacrifice. Cold-shouldered by James in 52 
c.E., by the time he wrote to the Romans five years later he had de- 
cided to bet everything on his latest and largest offering in Jerusalem. 


That would open up the opportunities in Roman congregations he 
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The cornerstone of his agreement with James and Peter endured, 
solid as ever for all the difficulties involved: Paul’s work among the 
Gentiles was to support the community of believers who sacrificed in 
Jerusalem and prayed on behalf of all. 

This pact enabled the Corinthians to be included in the worship of 
Israel. Their offering would penetrate into the sanctuary that they as 
Gentiles could not physically enter, the sacred place where Jesus and 
the prophets had predicted the whole world would be transformed. 
This was not an opportunity to mess up. Tightfistedness will be met 
with divine stinginess: sow little, reap little (2 Corinthians 9:6), Paul 
said. Just as he demanded the benefit of the Temple for all believers, 
the Israel of God as he called them, so he required them to participate 
in the offering to the God of Israel in Jerusalem. 

An appeal for funds against a background of disagreement is a recipe 
for pastoral strife, and the reaction of some Corinthians was scathing. 
They said Paul was as weak and anemic in person as he tried to be 
commanding in his letters. He quotes their criticism (2 Corinthians 
10:1, 10), so deeply did it sting. In a cooler moment he said of this 
whole section of 2 Corinthians (2:4, speaking of chapters 10-13), “from 
much tribulation and anguish of heart I wrote to you through many 
tears.’ 

Titus and his colleagues returned empty-handed, and Paul had per- 
sonally stormed into Corinth (2 Corinthians 12:14—13:2). At last face- 
to-face with the salons, reality set in: there was no collection readied, 
no willingness to make arrangements for it, no recognition of Paul’s 
preeminence. This bitter personal experience unleashed his fury. That 
is why he launched into his fierce defense of his apostolate, writing 
“through many tears,’ speaking of himself more baldly than in any 
other place. This section of 2 Corinthians is as raw and scrappy as I 
Corinthians is well crafted and controlled. 

Usually you have to dig to find Paul’s affect; in this case it is a mat- 
ter of weeding through a host of full-throated, nervy feelings to get at 
those that lie closest to his heart. Yet right through this tough missive, 


Paul’s rage turns on the issue of his authority. His pride and his vul- 
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Stone bench in Miletus (photo courtesy of the author). This inscription is difficult to 


make out, but reads, “Place of Jews and God-worshipers” (Topos Eioudeén tén kai these- 
bion). For a discussion of its meaning and date, see Irina Levinskaya, The Book of Acts in 
Its Diaspora Setting: The Book of Acts in Its First Century Setting 5 (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 1996), 63-65. 


on to preach and break bread, recalling Jesus’ final meal with his 
disciples. 

Bread broken in Jesus’ name was a eukharistia, a thanksgiving, 
heralding “the Lord’s death, until he comes” (1 Corinthians 11:26). 
And the Lord did come, in the charismatic experience of Paul and his 
congregations, with wisdom, prophecy, insight, and a Spirit that healed 
and revived people like Eutychus, even if they were less attentive than 
Paul himself might have wished. 

Paul’s company chartered a boat from Troas, which put out from 
the port and met up with Paul at Assos, where he had traveled by foot 
in order to seek out more supporters, further finance for his offering. 
By ship they made their way from Assos and through a series of short 
hops to the port city of Miletus (Acts 20:13—16). This was a strategic 
location, permitting the sympathetic leaders of the Ephesian commu- 
nity of believers to travel and meet with Paul without his running the 
risk of a physical return to Ephesus. 
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Paul wanted to walk into the Temple as a representative of baptized 
Gentiles, both God-fearers and pagans, accomplishing his offering for 
the Gentiles as its apostolic priest. He had actually arrived in Jerusalem 
with non-Jews in his entourage (Acts 21:29), so it was all too easy for 
worshipers in the Temple, seeing Paul with a large group of Nazirites 
and their supporters, to suppose that the leading apostle of the non- 
Jews had finally consummated his blasphemy by introducing Gentiles 
into the inner sanctuary that was prohibited to non-Israelites. 

Introducing Gentiles into the court Temple reserved for Israel was a 
sacrilege punishable by death. Josephus refers to inscriptions in stone 
around the sanctuary, authorized by the Romans, which prescribed the 
punishment of death for doing that (Antiquities 5.417); remains of those 
plaques have been discovered." So instead of welcoming Paul’s display 
of public piety, a mob in the Temple rioted against him (Acts 21:28): 
“Israelite men, help! This is the man that teaches everyone everywhere 
against the people, and the Law, and this place: he has even brought 
Greeks into the Sanctuary, and profaned this holy place!” 

The police of the high priest took Paul from the Temple and beat 
him. But Paul himself also enjoyed support in the city, and a series of 
running street battles ensued among his followers, Temple police, and 
zealots for the purity of the sanctuary (Acts 21:30-36). The Romans 
could not permit street fights in Jerusalem, and soldiers attempted to 
restore order by arresting Paul. Acts has the commander permit Paul 
to make a lengthy public speech at this point (chapter 22). That would 
have been an unlikely way to restore order; later events show it is more 
probable that the commander wished to deal with the fracas quietly. 
The fly in the ointment was that Paul was a Roman citizen (22:24—-30): 
the usual means of interrogating a renegade prophet by means of a 
good flogging could not be deployed. 

This resourceful Roman captain, eventually named as Claudius 
Lysias (Acts 23:25), nonetheless found a way to resolve the dispute: get 
the Sanhedrin to see that the charge was moot because Paul had no 
Gentiles with him when he went into the Temple. Claudius Lysias 
acted rationally and within the law. The mob wanted Paul executed, 


and he was a citizen. That went a long way beyond the quasilegal ad- 
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funds. He ate up his remaining “offering of the Gentiles” by rendering 
Caesar his due and then had to turn to his friends. 

His mighty Nazirite sacrifice had proven to be a fiasco—and not a 
failure of the kind he could write off. This was not just the world’s re- 
jection; the Temple had spurned him. James and his colleagues, them- 
selves instigators of Paul’s sacrifice, had no standing to intercede with 
the Romans on his behalf. They had to cut Paul loose, and they did. 

Paul needed deep relationships to sustain him. Timothy became his 
closest friend. He was now much more than just a young assistant will- 
ing to do anything—even be circumcised—to help Paul prove a point. 
He increasingly spoke for Paul and composed letters with him in which 
he also expressed his own concerns. 

Paul’s letters become sporadic at this point and he speaks in a new 
idiom. There are no longer triumphant appeals to the power of the 
collection to bring on the end of the world, or references to Paul’s 
overwhelming spiritual authority as an apostle. At the close of his tri- 
umphant progress to the Temple he had found only ashes, and the re- 
sult is that in the little he did write, we see Paul’s own broken mortality 
and, at the same time, his growing affective connection to other 
people. 

In 58 c.z., he and Timothy wrote a private letter to a wealthy slave- 
holder they had met back in Ephesus named Philemon.” Paul’s whole 
concern in these twenty-five short verses is with a slave Philemon had 
loaned him, named Onesimus. Onesimus had stayed on in Caesarea 
with Paul longer than originally agreed, and Paul wanted to spare the 
man punishment from an irate Philemon (vv. 8~10): “So having much 
confidence in Christ to order you what is proper, for love’s sake I 
rather appeal—being Paul the senior, but now also a prisoner for Jesus 
Christ—I appeal to you concerning my child, whom I begat in my 
bonds, Onesimus. .. .” 

Paul’s new tenderness brought no new modesty, false or otherwise, 
as the opening of this statement shows. But the whole focus is his deep 
attachment to Onesimus, a feeling he experiences, he says, deep 1n his 


body: his viscera or guts (splangkhna in Greek). Sadly, modern com- 
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viscera of Jesus Christ” (Philippians 1:8; see 2:1). Yes, he needed 
money, but not much, and he acknowledged (Philippians 4:18) his 
European children had already sent him enough money to see him to 
Rome. 

Timothy—another “child” as Paul calls him (Philippians 2:19—22)— 
is the designated emissary for further contact once he has arrived in 
Rome, but Epaphroditus—whom Paul calls “your apostle” (2:25)—is 
on his way back from Myra to Philippi after an illness (2:25—-30). He 
had already delivered a gift that seemed lavish to Paul (4:18): “a fragrant 
aroma, a sacrifice acceptable, pleasing to God.’ The connection Paul 
once sought to forge with the collection for the saints is now consum- 
mated with the concern of the saints for him. 

Paul’s affection suffuses this letter, as well as his deliberate emphasis 
on how to concentrate his thoughts (phronein) on people in Philippi 
while he is in custody (Philippians 1:3~7). This thinking of himself and 
of them, the deliberate orientation of one’s own mind and heart in dif- 
ficulty, is his focus throughout the letter as he refers circumstantially to 
the military personnel (1:13) that escorted him. 

Paul’s mood became so valedictory, he could even refer to his old 
competitors with something like affection, although he did not give an 
inch when it came to his principles or his pride (1:15—18): “Some her- 
ald Christ from jealousy and contention, and some from a good desire. 
Those who act from love know that I am destined for a defense of the 
gospel; those who act from ambition proclaim Christ, not purely, sup- 
pose they raise tribulation by my bonds. So what? As long as in every 
way, whether by pretext or truth, Christ is proclaimed—and in this | 
fejoite!” 

This is no “born again” Paul: he calls people who want to circum- 
cise Gentile believers “dogs,” “evil-doers,’ “the mutilation” (Philip- 
pians 3:2). He made his way to Rome with a new maturity, a fresh 
reticence, but his adolescent joy in rhetoric never failed him. 

What did await him in Rome? Should he hope for life or death? He 
doesn’t know (Philippians 1:20-22). He lives in a truncated present 


where all his expectations have been disappointed, and yet new linea- 
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Mediterranean world, with a population of 1 million, among them 
about 50,000 Jews.' Paul would once have reveled in such a place. But 
with Timothy’s return to Troas we lose the informant who was most 
interested in Paul’s actions and whereabouts. Paul himself was not. All 
we know about his final years from Acts (28:30-31) is that the Roman 
authorities gave him enough slack to teach, provided that he looked af- 
ter his own expenses. 

Why does the Book of Acts end then, in 62 c.5.? Why not with 
Paul’s death a mere two years later? This editorial decision reflects sev- 
eral factors. One major theme of Acts is that the Roman Empire and 
Christian belief are fully compatible. This was not the emperor Nero’s 
position during the latter years of his reign, so it’s a time period that 
Acts avoids. Moreover, in the year 62, James was killed in Jerusalem; 
the high priest Ananus ordered him stoned to death. That broke the 
link with the Temple that was another persistent theme of Acts and 
signaled the emergence of a new kind of Christianity. That story, 
everyone involved knew, extended far beyond the lifetimes of James, 
Peter, and Paul. In aggregate, a book that wanted to depict the Church 
at relative peace with its secular masters did well to close the story off 
in 62 C.E.; it would have required literary and logical contortions to 
write about the rest of that decade and make that argument. 

The two years of Paul’s life after 62 C.z. were also difficult to relate 
from the perspective of Acts because they were oddly static. Paul could 
legally have resumed his travels, and didn’t. Acts implies Roman cus- 
tody was lifted in 62 c.E., and that makes good sense. Ananus’s execu- 
tion of James aroused massive opposition in Jerusalem, so great was 
James’ reputation for piety, so highly regarded his Nazirite practice. 
Josephus reports that many Jews, horrified by the stoning, petitioned 
the Roman procurator of Judea to remove Ananus from office 
(Antiquities 20 §§ 200-203). He obliged, and that decision benefited 
Paul. Imperial authorities didn’t want to pursue the case of a recently 
discredited high priesthood against a citizen, so Paul was free again. Yet 
he stayed put. 

He had once planned to go to Spain, but his last experience in 
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He is the beginning, firstborn from the dead, 
so he becomes in all things precedent. 
For in him all the fullness pleased to dwell, 
and through him—and for him— 
to reconcile all things (whether on earth or in heaven), 


as he made peace through the blood of his cross. 


The range of Paul’s thinking was literally cosmic, and metacosmic, 
because the viscera of Christ, the mind of Christ, wove all things into 
the primordial whole that had been their source. To Paul’s mind the 
fulfillment of all things had already been accomplished. Christ had 
mended the world, and an attuned heart and mind could join in that 
victory. 

Paul—umaster preacher, oral poet—was welcomed in many Christian 
communities in and around Rome, albeit not in synagogues (Acts 
28:17—29). He still encountered resistance, but he rejoiced in that. He 
said it was the purpose of the believer to join Christ in suffering 
(Colossians 1:24), “to fill up what is lacking in the tribulations of 
Christ.” Every drop of a martyr’s blood flowed from the veins of Jesus 
and was shed to reconcile human divisions as decisively as Christ has 
already reconciled the forces of heaven to the all-consuming love of 
God. Paul at the end of his life became the first great mystical teacher 
of union with Christ, the fusion of divine Spirit and human spirit.’ 

Paul had moved completely beyond the collection, now that his of- 
fering had been pushed aside. Any sense of dependence upon Jerusalem 
had left him, and he also let go of one of his cherished Stoic ideas dur- 
ing this period. Even when he had written with Timothy to Philippi 
when he was in shipboard custody at Myra, he had said, “our citizens’ 
status belongs in heaven” (Philippians 3:20): that loyalty replaced the 
obedience he had earlier said Christians owed to their rulers (Romans 
13:1-7). In Colossians he said even more boldly that God had “rescued 
us from the authority of darkness, and transferred us into the kingdom 
of the Son of his love” (Colossians 1:13). If the price of this transfer 


from human politics into the realm of eternal light happened to be suf- 
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gods, removed the scandalous suspicion that the fire had been an or- 
der. To put an end to this rumor, Nero found likely suspects, and in- 
flicted contrived tortures upon people detested for their disgraces, 
whom the crowd called Christians. This name came from one 
Christus, who was put to death in the reign of Tiberius by the procu- 
rator Pontius Pilate; but though checked for the time, the pestilent cult 
broke out again, not only in Judea, the origin of the disease, but even 
in the capital, where all things heinous and shameful pour in from 
every which way and are celebrated.” 

Tacitus’s description of the torture evidently owes nothing to any a 
priori sympathy with Jesus’ movement: “First those who avowed were 
arrested; and upon their information a vast number were condemned, 
not so much on the charge of arson as for their hatred of the human 
race. Their death was turned into a diversion. They were clothed in 
the skins of wild beasts, and torn to pieces by dogs; they were fastened 
to crosses, or set up to be burned, so as to serve the purpose of lamps 
when daylight failed. Nero gave up his own gardens for this spectacle; 
he provided also circus games, during which in the garb of a chario- 
teer he mingled with the populace, or took his stand upon a chariot. 
But guilty as these men were and worthy of extreme penalty, pity 
arose, since they were being destroyed not for public good, but for one 
man’s savagery.” 

The debauched emperor created a sympathy for his victims that had 
not been there before. He did not extend the rights of a legitimate cult 
(a religio licita) to Christians, although most of Jesus’ followers were 
Jews, in Italy and elsewhere, and Judaism was a legal religion. His ruth- 
less cunning isolated Christianity from Judaism and treated Jesus’ 
movement as a new, autonomous religion. A bad religion (a superstitio, 
as Tacitus called it), to be sure, but a cult independent of Judaism that 
Roman law would never ignore again, whether its attention took the 
form of persecution or acceptance. In separating Christianity from 
Judaism, Nero’s cynical politics anticipated theological changes that 
Judaism and Christianity would need another half century to work out. 


Nero’s evil genius saw thousands of Christians killed in Rome. 
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would no longer accept any offering from Gentiles—including sacri- 
fices the emperor had paid for. Rome understood all too well that this 
amounted to deliberate insurrection. The Senate dispatched the tenth 
legion Fretensis, and by 70 c.8., Jerusalem and the Temple would be 
in ashes. Christians found no natural allies in the midst of this fresh 
round of disaster. They were squeezed between priests who despised 
contact with the Gentiles in connection with the Temple and Romans 
who were prepared to burn anything in their path for the sake of 
regime change. 

Asia Minor and Greece offered better prospects. Among the house- 
holders in Philippi, the salons of Corinth, and businesspeople such as 
Priscilla and Aquila in Ephesus, Rome, and beyond, congregations of 
Christians endured these changes, local prejudice, and outbreaks of vi- 
olence that came their way. The networks of travel and communica- 
tion that Paul had exploited—the Roman Empire’s unintended 
subsidies for this fledgling movement—remained intact and were even 
extended after Paul’s time. 

Paul’s letters also survived his death. Until the Gospels were pro- 
duced and circulated, these were the only written sources distinctive to 
Christianity. That is why they rose to prominence in Christian usage 
despite the controversy surrounding Paul, and formed the nucleus of 
what the second-century Church called the New Testament. What 
we read about Jesus today in Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John was cir- 
culating only in oral form during the 60s c.£., and took decades to 
be consigned to writing. The Bible of Christian worship was the 
Septuagint, its inheritance from the Diaspora synagogue. Posthu- 
mously, Paul filled the vacuum of leadership that plagued Christianity 
by means of his letters. They were at the right place and at the right 
time in a way he never managed to be personally. 

Many hands copied these letters and got them to congregations 
sympathetic to Paul and his memory. Amanuenses and assistants had 
been with Paul when he composed them; these old entourages—in 
Ephesus, Troas, and Miletus—formed a natural cadre of editors that 


could correlate their work with copies of correspondence kept by 
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tle thinks of as bearing children (1 Timothy 2:13-15): “Because Adam 
was first fashioned, then Eve. And Adam was not deceived, but the 
misled woman came into transgression. But she will be saved through 
childbearing, if they remain in faith and love and sanctification with 
prudence.” 

This was just the argument from Genesis that Paul had once started 
to make in a letter to Corinth, then stopping himself (1 Corinthians 
11:8-12), because he realized that it contradicted his own principle of 
equality in Christ. Compunctions of that sort did not distract those 
who composed the Pastoral Epistles; the agenda of maintaining order 
overrode the subtleties of Paul’s own thinking. At the same time, the 
concerns of this world (including procreation) intrude much more 
than they did in Paul’s mind. 

The proper selection of “bishops” and “deacons” (including 
women) to govern the Church is supposed to assure good order 
(1 Timothy 3:1~13). Their central authority devolves through “elders” 
(both men and women; 1 Timothy 5:1-2, 17-18) and “widows” 
(1 Timothy 5:3—16), and the epistle gives instructions (vv. 21-22) about 
their selection and designation by laying on of hands. 

Paul himself was interested in seeing to some of the functions these 
terms refer to, but the Pastoral Epistles consolidated them into hierar- 
chical offices. In all probability Paul had designated some people as 
bishops. The term episkopos means “overseer,” like the term mebagger in 
Hebrew. Paul needed administrators, especially for his collections, and 
it made good sense to name them with the same title that James bore 
in Jerusalem. When a local elder from the synagogue (a zaken in 
Hebrew, a presbuteros in Greek) sympathized with him, Paul no doubt 
embraced this rabbi. And he freely used the word “servant,” diakonos 
(in Greek, corresponding to ‘eved in Hebrew), to speak of anyone who 
helped spread Jesus’ message. All the major terms used in the Pastoral 
Epistles that speak of offices in the Church had their precedents in the 
life of the synagogue as well as in Paul’s life. 

For those who wrote these epistles, however, these words didn’t just 
refer to jobs that needed to be done, but to a hierarchy—the template 
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the Torah curses everyone. This even applies to Jesus, because Deu- 
teronomy also declares that everyone hung on a tree is accursed! So, 
Paul concludes (Galatians 3:12-14), this curse on Jesus—warranted by 
Scripture—proves that the promise of the Spirit to all humanity is a 
blessing of faith, and of faith alone. 

Yet this commanding theme of Galatians—becoming righteous by 
faith alone, apart from “works”—finds no development in 1 Co- 
rinthians. Paul does refer to every believer as “made righteous” at the 
moment of baptism (1 Corinthians 6:11), but there was no danger of 
his readers in Corinth applying the Torah literally. The salons were 
mostly made up of non-Jews. So when Paul does cite Scripture in 1 
Corinthians, he does so in a positive mode, without setting the Bible 
against itself as he does in the dialectical argument between faith and 
works in Galatians. 

Instead, in writing to the Corinthians, Paul portrays the Scriptures 
of Israel as being fulfilled as they experienced Christ. God destroys 
facile wisdom, as Isaiah said (1 Corinthians 1:19), preparing what eye 
has not seen nor ear heard (1 Corinthians 2:9). Although most of the 
Scriptures he cites are prophetic, he even invokes the Law of 
Deuteronomy to insist that any fornicator is to be expunged from the 
community (1 Corinthians 5:13) and compares the Corinthian com- 
munities directly to when Israel revolted against Moses in the wilder- 
ness (1 Corinthians 10:1—13). Indeed, at that point he tellingly refers to 
the Israelites as “our fathers” (1 Corinthians 10:1—2) and speaks of their 
being “baptized into Moses in the cloud and in the sea.” 

To Paul’s mind, writing to the Romans (with the storms in Galatia 
and Corinth behind him), there was no contradiction between these 
two stances. The Torah’s positive value is purely prophetic, showing 
the way to righteousness in Christ. Once that righteousness is 
achieved—even when one is uncircumcised—the Torah has served its 
purpose (Romans 2:25~29). Paul converted the Torah from an ethical 
norm into an instrument of prophecy. That move may seem effortless 
by the time the mature Paul formulated the matter at the age of fifty, 


but that ease came only with the benefit of his emotional distance from 
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organization and theological disputes outside of Paul’s own experience. 
It is easy enough to make fun of their bourgeois concern to keep 
churches ordered, people in line, and the extremes of spiritual enthu- 
siasm under control.’ But order, convention, and obedience seem to 
be trivial matters only if you already enjoy their benefits. Persecution 
without and dissension within plagued churches at the end of the first 
century, and major renovations of Paul’s teaching enabled them to con- 
front those challenges. 

The greatest, most elegant” post-Pauline epistle is also the last, and 
deliberately presents Christian faith as independent of Judaism. He- 
brews explains that the Temple on earth (which by this time, 95 c.r., 
had been destroyed) was only a copy'*—a shadow of the heavenly sanc- 
tuary. Moses had seen the very throne of God, which was then ap- 
proximated on earth in the Temple. That approximation is the “first 
covenant,” and its time has passed. But the heavenly sanctuary offers us 
a “new covenant” (9:1~15). Christ entered that true sanctuary when he 
died a sacrificial death (9:24), and its truth—palely reflected in Israel’s 
institutions—is accessible to all who believe in him. Divine vision, the 
sanctification to stand before God, is in Hebrews the goal of human 
life, and the only means to such perfection 1s loyalty to Jesus as the high 
priest who completes the sacrifice that the practices of Israel could 
foreshadow but not accomplish. 

The epistle to the Hebrews deliberately emphasizes the finality of a 
perfection from which one must not defect, the heart’s only sanctuary 
(12:22—24): “But you have come up to Zion, mount and city of the liv- 
ing God, heavenly Jerusalem, and to myriads of angels in festal gather- 
ing, and to a congregation of firstborn enrolled in heaven, and to a 
judge—God of all, and to the spirits of righteous people made perfect, 
and to Jesus the mediator of a pristine covenant, and to sprinkled blood 
that speaks better than the blood of Abel.” 

Jesus is the single focus of revelation in Hebrews, and this epistle— 
unlike Paul—relegates Israel to a thing of the past (8:8—13) because the 
Son’s authority is greater than that of the Scripture. Once, God spoke 


in many and various ways through the prophets; now, at the end of 
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Anchor Bible 32A (New York: Doubleday, 1984), 187-88. I agree with the ma- 
jority of them that this particular connection does not work well, and look in- 
stead for a sacrificial image that is literally closer to home. 

8. The phrase “a Hebrew from Hebrews” in Philippians 3:5 refers to his 
speaking a Semitic language; in Paul’s time and city that language was Aramaic. 

9. See the fine discussion in Brian Rapske, The Book of Acts and Paul in 
Roman Custody, The Book of Acts in Its First Century Setting 3 (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1994), 90-108. 

to. The order of the Codex Vaticanus divides the works into the categories 
of history, poetry, and prophecy: 


(1) Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, 1-4 Kings, 1-2 Chronicles, 1-2 Ezra; 


(2) Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Job, Wisdom of 
Solomon, Wisdom of Sirach, Esther, Judith, Tobit; 


(3) Hosea, Amos, Micah, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Baruch, 
Lamentations, Letter of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel. 


Christianity embraced this order, and the Codex Vaticanus was copied for use 
in the Church, but that does not make the sequence a Christian invention. 

11. This was written a century after his death, but its sources are sometimes 
informative, and in this case there is agreement with Dio Chrysostom, 
Apollonius’s contemporary; see F. C. Conybeare, Philostatus, The Life of Apollonius 
of Tyana: The Epistles of Apollonius and the Treatise of Eusebius (New York: 
Macmillan, 1912). 

12. The treatment of Lillian M. Wilson remains valuable; The Roman Toga, 
The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology 1 (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1924). 


2. “At the Feet” of Gamaliel, in Service of Caiaphas 


1. Although there is some evidence that the Scriptures in Aramaic and 
Hebrew influenced Paul, he cited the Septuagint from memory throughout his 
letters. That in my opinion confirms that he was educated in Tarsus prior to his 
career as a Pharisee in Jerusalem. 

2. For this observation, see Jerome Murphy-O’Connor, Paul: A Critical Life 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1996), 42~43. He carries it too far, however, in denying 
that Paul was known as Saul in Jerusalem. The Book of Acts refers to Paul as 
“Saul” during his time as a Pharisee in Jerusalem, and later—during his sojourns 
in Damascus, Jerusalem, and Syria, even after his conversion. Then Saul travels 
to Cyprus and teaches Christianity to Sergius Paulus, a Roman official. From 
that point (Acts 13:9), Acts calls him “Paul.” This pattern suggests where and in 
what language circles Paul used his Pharisaic name, and where and when he re- 
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2. For a discussion of Peter’s vision, see Rabbi Jesus, pp. 281-83. 

3. Flame was also associated with rabbis who practiced the vision of the 
Merkabah; see the Sources for chapter 2. 

4. For a full description, see Rabbi Jesus, pp. 105-6, III—15, 225-30. 

5. Paul, trans. D. M. G. Stalker (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1971), 28. 

6. The term referred to a bird that picks up and scatters seed, and was used 
of human gossips and babblers; its application to Paul appears in Acts 17:18. 

7. Paul: A Critical Life (Oxford: Clarendon, 1996), 95-96. Murphy- 
O’Connor tries to fill in those years with missionary work from a base in 
Antioch, but that does not explain why Barnabas had to fetch Paul in Tarsus in 
order to introduce him to Antioch (Acts 11:25—26). But Murphy-O’Connor has 
assembled some fine material on tent-making (pp. 85—89), and this is the period 
in which I think Paul comes into his own professionally, in the city where his 
family provided commercial connections. 

8. Paul does not mention here the human source of his tradition, but his ref- 
erence to Peter in Galatians 1:18 seems to settle the matter. For a discussion of 
the many conceptions of Eucharist in the New Testament, see Chilton, A Feast 
of Meanings: Eucharistic Theologies from Jesus through Johannine Circles, 
Supplements to Novum Testamentum 72 (Leiden: Brill, 1994). Perhaps during this 
time, his kinfolk Junia and Andronicus (Romans 16:7) encouraged his ideas; see 
F. J. Foakes-Jackson, The Life of Saint Paul: The Man and the Apostle (New York: 
Boni & Liveright, 1926), 198-99. 

9. The Greek language helped him along toward this insight. In the Aramaic 
that Jesus spoke, the bread was called “flesh” (bisra). But Greek makes a distinc- 
tion between “flesh” (sarx) as the generic material from which people and ani- 
mals are made and “body” (soma), a specific example of enfleshed life. John’s 
Gospel renders bisra as sarx; Paul—along with the first three Gospels—makes the 
choice of soma, “body.” Not a great deal hung on that decision at first, but it did 
encourage Paul to see a link between the “body” offered as sacrifice in the 
Eucharist and the spiritual “body” of Jesus raised from the dead. By the time 
John’s Gospel was written at the end of the first century, the term “flesh” had 
prompted non-Jewish believers to think that they were consuming Jesus per- 
sonally. 

10. Jerome Murphy-O’Connor, pp. 62—65, has insisted that Paul must have 
had a wife, since that was the norm in Judaism, and has him marry in Jerusalem 
(where his wife and children died in an earthquake!). Jerusalem, however, 
would be an unlikely place for him to have contracted a marriage. That city’s 
Pharisees would not have welcomed an in-law straight in from the Diaspora, 
and after his conversion the whole notion was moot. The analysis that Paul left 
the Pharisees at this stage out of “redirected anger” strikes me as ingenious but 
unconvincing. 

u1. It is interesting that Gamaliel showed a bit of this attitude. He agreed 
(Berakhoth 2:5 in the Mishnah) that a bridegroom is exempt from the recita- 
tion of the Shema on the first night of his marriage. But his disciples nonethe- 
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15. In keeping with the practice of the time, he fulfilled his obligation in the 
land he lived in, Greece, by observing the Nazirite fast and shaving his hair 
there, and then went to the Temple to join in the offerings of other Nazirites. 
See Nazir 6:8 in the Mishnah, and Maas Bortien, Nazir (Nasiréer): Text, Uber- 
setzung und Erklarung nebst einem textkitischen Anhang, Die Mischna (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1971), 93. 

16. In Acts 15, Luke presents James’ teaching as if it were articulated during 
the meeting in 46 c.£. But Acts 15 represents two meetings. One came to a de- 
cision about circumcision that Paul agreed with. But the later meeting stipulated 
rules of purity that Gentile believers had to observe in order to demonstrate 
their loyalty to the Torah, and the simple fact is that Paul never agreed with the 
decree James issued and never mentions the rules involved—except to contra- 
dict them! 

17. See Vincent J. Rosivach, The System of Public Sacrifice in Fourth-Century 
Athens, American Classical Studies 34 (Atlanta: Scholars, 1994). 


8. The Ephesian Catapult 


1. An earthquake in 23 c.g. makes the population estimate of one hundred 
thousand hazardous, but there is no doubting the importance of the city; L. 
Michael White, “Urban Development and Social Change in Imperial Ephesos,” 
EPHESOS, Metropolis of Asia: An Interdisciplinary Approach to Its Archaeology, 
Religion, and Culture, Harvard Theological Studies 41, ed. Helmut Koester 
(Valley Forge: Trinity Press International, 1995), 27-79, 46-47. 

2. So Jerome Murphy-O’Connor, Paul: A Critical Life (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1996), 172-73, 274~76, whose interpretation is an elegant and enduring contri- 
bution to scholarship. 

3. A principal point of agreement among virtually all teachers in the primi- 
tive phase of Christianity was that Jesus represented the fulfillment of the 
Scriptures of Israel. Of course, the language of fulfiling—frequently used in the 
New Testament—can carry very different meanings. Does Jesus “fulfill” 
Scripture because he does everything it says? Perhaps he transcends it, or rein- 
terprets the covenant—how would anyone know? The first Christians went 
their different ways in understanding fulfillment, but they did arrive at a vital 
consensus that fulfilling Scripture made Jesus the Messiah. So completely did 
they accept that, the literature of the fledgling movement (including the New 
Testament) uses “Christ” interchangeably with Jesus. 

4. Acts presents this scene as a set piece of true baptism, down to the detail 
that there were “about” twelve adult males present (Acts 19:7). That is meant to 
symbolize the clans of Israel. 

5. Here I have a little difference with Murphy-O’Connor, p. 275. He thinks 
Paul laid hands only on the people Apollos baptized. In my view this laying on 
of hands followed baptism, and Acts remains silent about that immersion for the 
sake of its picture of primitive Christian unity. 
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Dorothée Sack, Damaskus: Einwicklung und Struktur einer orientalisch-islamischen 
Stadt, Damaszener Forschungen 1 (Mainz am Rhein: Philipp von Zabern, 
1989). See also Martin Hengel and Anna Maria Schwemer, Paul between 
Damascus and Antioch: The Unknown Years, trans. J. Bowden (London: SCM, 
1997). 

Robert Jewett makes a good case for dating Saul’s escape from Damascus 
later than I do, under Gaius just prior to Aretas’s death in 39 c.8.; Dating Paul’s 
Life (London: SCM, 1979), 30-33. The escape obviously had to have happened 
before that, but I think it also occurred before Aretas’s war with Antipas in 36 
c.g. That is when, at the peak of his power, Aretas could influence events in 
Damascus. Jewett’s reference to Acts at this point takes no account of the fact 
that Acts says nothing of Paul’s sojourn in Arabia (which must have won him 
Aretas’s antipathy); evidently, Acts takes up the story after that point. Jewett’s 
fine introduction (pp. 1-6) indicates the range of methodological options that 
have been explored. As I look over my disagreements with Jewett, I see that I 
am inclined to find the testimony of Acts in more agreement with Paul’s letters 
than he suggests is the case (pp. 7-24). Even here, however, I would wish to 
emphasize that Jewett wrote during a period of profound skepticism in regard 
to the value of Acts, which he wisely resisted. Indeed, in arguing for the iden- 
tity of the author of Acts (“Luke”) with the travel diarist (cf. 16:11-13; 17:1-9, 
10, 14, 1§; 20:4—21:26; 27:1-28:16; cf. pp. 13, 17), Jewett goes further than I 
would. 

Jewett acknowledges that he is operating on the basis of received opinion in 
positing that the crucifixion occurred either in the year 30 or the year 33 (pp. 
26-29). Both dates are calculated on the basis of Passover falling on a Friday. But 
once that factoid from John’s Gospel is accepted to be theological—as Jewett 
admits it is—the better route is to infer the date on the basis of a consideration 
of Roman politics alone, which would yield a date of 32 c.B.; see Rainer 
Riesner, Paul’s Early Period: Chronology, Mission Strategy, Theology, trans. D. Stott 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1998), 63. I find against Jewett (pp. 29-30) that 
the list of Resurrection appearances Paul gives in 1 Corinthians 15 does not 
support the surmise of an eighteen-month delay between his experience and the 
first appearance of Jesus risen from the dead. 

The decision not to marry could not have come easily, but even the circle of 
Gamaliel remembered some odd attitudes toward marriage on the part of their 
teacher. When his wife died, Gamaliel washed on the first night after the death 
of his wife (Berakhoth 2:6). His talmidim remonstrated: Did not our master teach 
us that it is forbidden for a mourner to wash? He said to them, “I am not like 
other men, I am frail.” 

Paul and Gamaliel both developed attitudes toward marriage that are com- 
parable, and you could scarcely call them romantic. Gamaliel’s school was will- 
ing to take a single slave’s testimony on the death of a husband, in order to find 
that the woman was free to marry (Yebamoth 16:7 in the Mishnah). The 
Apostle Paul used the image of a woman free from the constraints of marriage 
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Apostle (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2000), 183-84, 205—6. For reasons 
already mentioned, I would not conflate the Merkabah and prophecy as easily 
as Ashton does (nor do I think that “shamanism” can be used without differen- 
tiation as a category of religious experience). But I have no doubt that, for a 
man of his background, nothing could have been more moving to Paul than his 
spiritual transport in Antioch. Pharisees told a similar story about the great rabbi 
named Hillel (Tosefta Sotah 13:3; see Jacob Neusner, The Peripatetic Saying: The 
Problem of the Thrice-Told Tale in Talmudic Literature, Brown Judaic Studies 89 
[Chico: Scholars Press, 1985], 114-15, and Chilton, Profiles of a Rabbi: Synoptic 
Opportunities in Reading about Jesus, Brown Judaic Studies 177 [Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1989], 77-89): 


When the latter prophets died—Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi—then 
the Holy Spirit came to an end in Israel. But a heavenly echo was heard. 
Sages gathered together in the upper room of the house of Guria in 
Jericho, and a heavenly echo came forth and said to them, There is a man 
among you who is worthy to receive the Holy Spirit, but his generation 
is unworthy of such an honor. They all set their eyes upon Hillel the 
elder. 


Paul had joined himself to a movement that rejoiced in receiving the same Spirit 
that not even Hillel could attain to, and now that Spirit—in the presence of 
other apostles—spoke his own name, dispatched him as Antioch’s apostle to- 
gether with Barnabas. See Nicholas Taylor, Paul, Antioch and Jerusalem: A Study 
in Relationships and Authority in Earliest Christianity, Journal for the Study of the 
New ‘Testament Supplement Series 66 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 
1992). 

For an earlier treatment that emphasizes the mystical element of Paul’s iden- 
tity, see Samuel Sandmel, The Genius of Paul: A Study of History (New York: 
Schocken, 1970). On the magical side of such practices, see Rebecca Macy 
Lesses, Ritual Practices to Gain Power: Angels, Incantations, and Revelation in Early 
Jewish Mysticism, Harvard Theological Studies 44 (Harrisburg: Trinity, 1998). 


6. On Probation from Jerusalem 


I owe the suggestion of herpes zoster to a friend. After she explained the symp- 
toms to me, I was struck by how swelling, disfigurement, pain, and blindness 
could be produced at intervals as well as by the relationship of attacks to stress. 
Recent studies document the severity of cases, even in the young; see Lee-Ellen 
C. Copstead and Jacquelyn L. Banasik, Pathophysiology: Biological and Behavior 
Perspectives (Philadelphia: Saunders, 2000), 1186-88. 

Acts does not like to break up witnesses to the gospel from one another, 
and for that reason has a badly wounded Paul returning by land with Barnabas 
(Acts 14:19-26). In the case of Jesus, Luke’s Gospel has the young man return 
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could have been added later. It is worth remembering that the first historian 
of Christianity, Hegesippus, refers to a monument being set up for James in 
Jerusalem. Jerome Murphy-O’Connor explores this possibility in “Where Was 
James Buried?” Bible Review 19.3 (2003):34-42. Was this bone box part of the 
memorial, built-in above or below ground? That is the kind of question that 
should be asked alongside the obvious ones: Is the Ossuary genuine? Is it a 
fake? 

If it is not fake, it is either the original ossuary of James or part of a monu- 
ment to him. It could also be both. That would make this artifact evidence of 
the earliest identifiable Christian grave site—and until we find out where the 
piece came from, we will be unable to say where that is. Anomalies remain, on 
any reading. Why is the reference simply to “Jesus” when the titles “Messiah,” 
“Son of Man,” and “Lord” were applied to him in Aramaic from a very early 
period? There, too, we are up against a wall of uncertainty, until someone lets 
us into the place where the ossuary was found. 


7. Excommunicant 


Paul’s circumcision of Timothy contradicts the conventional opinion that he re- 
jected the ritual commandments of Moses. A great deal of traditional theology 
hangs on this opinion, because the difference between “moral” and “ritual” 
commandments has been Christian doctrine for a millennium. The idea that 
Christ’s coming absolved people from the “ritual” Law and confirmed the va- 
lidity of the “moral” Law became dogma by the time of the Middle Ages, and 
is still repeated today. It is a way for Christians to say that they do the things that 
count in the Law (the “moral” part) while Jews and other “primitive,” “legal- 
istic,’ or otherwise “backward” people adhere to the “ritual” (or “ceremonial”) 
part of the Law. Once this distinction is made, one denomination of Christians 
can apply it against another denomination, charging that they stand on cere- 
mony. Protestants frequently make the charge, for example, that Catholics ig- 
nore Paul by upholding ritual or ceremonial concerns. 

The simple fact is that much Christian custom and law is grounded in “rit- 
ual” constraints. If you marry a close relation or eat the carcass of an animal you 
have found by accident, you are literally breaking the law in most Western com- 
munities. But those regulations derive from commandments about purity, 
which is exactly how the Torah refers to marrying close relatives (Leviticus 
18:6-18) and consuming carrion (Leviticus 17:15—16). Western science can ra- 
tionalize these rules—in terms of genetics and hygiene, for example—but their 
origins are not scientific, but ritual. Anyone who believes Christians do not care 
about rites should try—in any church, any Sunday—to change the order of 
worship. 

By the same token, Christians have very cheerfully ignored key provisions of 
the moral side of the Torah over the centuries. By looking at current economic 
practice, who would have thought, for example, that Moses’ Law requires farm- 
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the passage to Paul’s itinerary, point by point, seems mechanical to me, as does 
his assumption that this itinerary was a part of the revelation on the road to 
Damascus. 

The Stoic teaching of ekpurosis, comparable in some ways to Paul’s eschatol- 
ogy, is discussed contextually in David Sedley, “Stoicism,” Routledge Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy, ed. Edward Craig (London: Routledge, 1998), 9:141—61. 

Could Paul have avoided the lictor’s rod in Philippi? After all, Roman citi- 
zens were not supposed to be subjected to the humiliation of punishment with- 
out due process. Technically that is true, but Roman history provides actual 
examples of citizens being beaten on the spot at a magistrate’s order, whatever 
the law might say; see Brian Rapske, The Book of Acts and Paul in Roman 
Custody, The Book of Acts in Its First Century Setting 3 (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 1994), 123-27. Power governed the empire; law was its handmaid 
and its ornament, never its true ruler. From the lictor rods to the cross that any 
military bureaucrat could hang noncitizen criminals on, the Roman Empire ex- 
erted its authority by means of terror. Organized across its wide domains, ter- 
ror reconquered any bit of the empire that seemed recalcitrant, took new taxes, 
new prisoners, new slaves, and renewed the imperial hegemony. Even if Paul 
could have pleaded his way out of this rough justice, that would have left Silas 
alone with the certainty of punishment. Paul had no real choice but to take his 
beating. Given the presence of the mob, the decision of magistrates to inflict of- 
ficial punishment might in any case have spared the apostles’ lives, and detain- 
ing them in prison could have been as protective as it was humiliating and 
punitive. 

On conditions in Athens and Corinth, see Judith Perlzweig, Lamps of the 
Roman Period, The Athenian Agora VII (Princeton: American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, 1961); Robert Scranton, Joseph W. Shaw, Leila 
Ibrahim, KENCHREAI, Eastern Port of Corinth: Results of Investigations by the 
University of Chicago and Indiana University for The American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, vol. 1, Topography and Architecture (Leiden: Brill, 1978); Hector 
Williams, KENCHREAI, Eastern Port of Corinth: Results of Investigations by the 
University of Chicago and Indiana University for The American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, vol. 5, The Lamps (Leiden: Brill, 1981). 

There is an interesting pattern in Acts’ presentation of Paul in Jerusalem. He 
goes with Barnabas in Acts 11, but virtually nothing is reported of the visit. 
Then chapter 15 conflates the discussion of that visit with the meeting that de- 
cided to send an encyclical to the Gentiles about their purity. Acts 18:22 is a big- 
ger blank than 11:29—-30. But then 21:23—25 speaks both of James’ report to Paul 
that he had sent the encyclical and of the Nazirite arrangements that resulted in 
Paul’s arrest. Why does Acts empty two meetings (chapters 11 and 18) of an 
agenda and overfill two meeting (chapters 15 and 21)? William B. Ramsay an- 
swered this question in principle (but not in practice). Although a defender of 
Acts’ author, whom he takes to be Luke and a great historian of the stature of 
Thucydides, he admits that the chronology of the work is loose; see St. Paul the 
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achieve the obedience (see The Migration of Abraham, 89-93). In this he aligned 
himself with the teaching of the Letter of Aristeas, where legends about the high 
priest and his contacts with the Egyptian court express the hope of a synthesis 
of philosophical and practical Judaism. Philo set up his Judaism against those 
who saw the Torah as purely symbolic and wished to relax its actual practice 
for that reason. He refers to some Jews in Alexandria, who saw the Torah as a 
matter of allegory rather than practical behavior and so stopped practicing cir- 
cumcision, but he opposed them. Apollos practiced Philo’s kind of Judaism, 
complete with regular, ritual immersion, which he saw as authorized by the 
example of Jesus. 

Apollos obviously did not learn of Jesus by means of Peter. His alternative 
view of baptism makes that clear beyond a doubt. Acts keeps silent about which 
apostle first contacted Alexandria, but it does relate how the apostle Philip bap- 
tized Samaritans (see Acts 8:5—13) and even an Ethiopian official (8:26—40). Like 
Apollos, Philip immersed people in water, but did not teach the association be- 
tween baptism and receiving Spirit. As a result, Acts describes Peter as follow- 
ing Philip into Samaria and laying hands on people Philip had baptized so that 
Spirit would come upon them (8:14-25). Just as the Galilean apostle Philip 
could have contacts with Samaritans and Ethiopians, we can easily imagine 
other apostles contacting Egyptians, so that the teaching in regard to Jesus found 
its way to Alexandria. (People from Egypt, Libya, and Cyrene appear as wit- 
nesses of the dramatic Pentecost in 32 c.k. [Acts 2:10], but of course that is the 
kind of tradition—emphatically focusing on the Spirit that comes through Jesus’ 
Resurrection and motivates baptism—that did not influence Apollos.) I find it 
interesting that Luke’s Gospel—written within the same community as Acts— 
omits one of the names of the twelve apostles that appear in other Gospels, 
Thaddeus. (See both Luke 6:14—-16 and Acts 1:13 in comparison to Mark 
3:16-19; Matthew 10:2—4. To make up the number, Luke adds “Judas the son 
of James,” which may originally have been an alternative way of referring to 
Judas Iscariot.) That may be a case of convenient amnesia, a forgetfulness of a 
genuinely Galilean stream of tradition, deeply committed to Jesus but divergent 
from the practice of Peter, which had made its way to Alexandria and influ- 
enced teachers such as Apollos. 

However the message of Jesus came to Alexandria, and however Apollos 
came to Ephesus, Ephesus clearly offered hospitality to this Alexandrian brand 
of Christianity. A generation later, the Gospel according to John would be com- 
posed in Ephesus, opening with an overture on the “Word” of God, which is 
directly comparable to Philo’s earlier teaching on the creativity of the divine lo- 
gos that was also the very image of humanity itself Philo saw the creation as the 
icon of the human-shaped “Word” that was the template of the cosmos; 
Johannine Christianity went on to identify that logos when it walked the earth 
as Jesus. Apollos initiated these deep connections between Alexandria and 
Ephesus, although his difference from Peter caused Acts to reduce his impor- 
tance to nearly zero. Influential though Apollos proved to be, you could argue 
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Supplement Series 45 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1990); L. Ann 
Jervis, The Purpose of Romans: A Comparative Letter Structure Investigation, 
Journal for the Study of the New Testament Supplement Series 55 (Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1991); John G. Lodge, Romans 9-11: A Reader- 
Response Analysis, International Studies in Formative Christianity and Judaism 
(Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996); David A. Renwick, Paul, the Temple, and the 
Presence of God, Brown Judaic Studies 224 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991); and 
John A. T. Robinson, Wrestling with Romans (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1979). 

The setting and purpose of Philippians is developed in L. Gregory 
Bloomquist, The Function of Suffering in Philippians, Journal for the Study of the 
New ‘lestament Supplement Series 78 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 
1993). The supposition that the letter was originally written from Myra suits the 
variables to be accounted for better, in my opinion, than the other options that 
have been posited (Caesarea, Corinth, Ephesus, and Rome); see G. EF 
Hawthorne, Dictionary of Paul and His Letters, ed. Gerald F Hawthorne and 
Ralph P. Martin (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity, 1993), 707-13. Roman cus- 
tody was consistent with Paul’s writing letters during this period; Brian Rapske, 
The Book of Acts and Paul in Roman Custody, The Book of Acts in Its First 
Century Setting 3 (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1994), 358. So the issue of 
provenience remains open. 


11. The Sting of Death 


Paul spelled out the theory of Spirit that animates his later thinking in 1 
Corinthians. The fire he wanted to kindle burned within each believer and was 
not a matter of one’s own status or accomplishment. Paul explains his position 
by quoting a passage from Isaiah, which speaks of things beyond human under- 
standing that God has readied for those who love him (in 1 Corinthians 2:9). 
He then goes on to say (2:10—-11): “But to us God has uncovered through the 
Spirit, because the Spirit searches all things, even the depths of God. For among 
people who knows a person’s concerns except the spirit of the person that is in 
one? So also no one has known God’s concerns except the Spirit of God.” As 
Paul sees human relations, one person can know what another thinks and feels 
only on the basis of their shared “spirit.” “Spirit” is the name for what links one 
person with another, and by means of that link we can also know what God 
thinks and feels. The Spirit at issue in knowing God is not “the spirit of the 
world,’ but “the Spirit that is from God” (1 Corinthians 2:12). The human 
spirit that is the medium of ordinary, human exchange becomes the vehicle of 
divine revelation, the Greek fire Paul catapulted into Corinth. That is why 
Paul’s perspective demanded that “Those who have wives should be as those 
who have not, those weeping as those not weeping, those rejoicing as not re- 
joicing, those acquiring as not possessing, those involved in the world as not ob- 
sessed” (1 Corinthians 7:29-31). 


